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Baptists have received much attention in recent press 
reports. A British non-Baptist writer, sojourning in 
New York, devoted a very interesting article to them a 
few months ago. Many other articles have appeared 
about Baptists. Two things may be said by way of ex- 
planation: their recent growth and the political promi- 
nence of individual Baptists. The President of the United 
States, Warren G. Harding; Secretary of State C. EH. 
Hughes, and the Secretary of Labour, James J. Davis, 
are all Baptists. The outstanding political leader of his 
times, and until recently Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
David Lloyd George, is a Baptist. 

Baptists have had phenomenal growth. They are now 
the leading evangelical denomination in the United 
States, numbering more than seven millions, with several 
times as many more adherents. Their growth in Canada 
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and parts of continental Europe and the British Isles is 
another noteworthy fact. 

In some respects Baptists have been greatly misun- 
derstood. Some have regarded them as ritualists, putting 
the chief emphasis on ceremonies, baptism, and the 
Lord’s Supper. Others have thought of them as literal- 
ists, insisting chiefly upon a few proof texts to establish 
their views as to the ordinances and Church polity. Still 
others have regarded them as a narrow sect without the 
spirit of co-operation with Christians of other names. 


The truth is that Baptists are anything but ritualists. 
They attach no saving powers to ceremonies, desiring 
only to keep them properly related to a spiritual Chris- 
tianity. So also they seek to justify their polity by means 
of the relation it sustains to the universal elements of 
Christianity. Moreover, they have repeatedly and for- 
mally proclaimed their desire to co-operate for common 
ends with Christians of other names, and are doing so in 
many ways. 

In stating the Baptist conception of Christianity it 
will be necessary to indicate the contrast with other 
views. It will be understood that this is simply in order 
to secure clearness. Baptists believe that their interpre- 
tation of the New Testament conserves the universal and 
spiritual meaning of the Gospel of Christ in an excep- 
tional degree. The wealth of meaning in that interpre- 
tation is seen in the variety in their own thinking as to 
their distinctive formative principle. The following have 
been suggested and may be named here: the doctrine of 
‘‘a free Church in a free State’’; soul freedom, individ- 
ualism, justification by faith, obedience to the revealed 
will of Christ; believers’ baptism; the authority of the 
Scriptures; the Lordship of Christ; regeneration as a 
condition of Church membership; the priesthood of all 
believers; democracy in the Church. These principles are 
in harmony with each other. They are distinctive Baptist 
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principles in the sense that each of them is logically im- 
plicated in all the others. Some are held by others along 
with Baptists. Some are peculiar to Baptists. All are 
vital and universal in significance. 

Considered historically, the distinctive’ Baptist prin- 
ciple may be defined as follows: The competency of the 
soul of man in religion. This does not ignore his bond- 
age to sin, or the need of divine grace. It simply affirms 
man’s capacity to deal directly with God. From the men- 
tal, moral, emotional, and volitional standpoints he has 
native endowments qualifying him to hear God’s voice 
and respond to it. Within this broad principle, all the 
items in the list mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
find standing room. It is indeed an expanded expression 
of the ideal of individualism and soul freedom. The bap- 
tism of believers only recognizes the rights of person- 
ality, particularly thé rights of initiative and self-deter- 
mination in religion. Justification by faith springs from 
it because the exercise of personal faith is one aspect of 
the soul’s competency at the very centre of the spiritual 
life. The authority of the Scriptures and the Lordship 
of Christ are involved in the principle, because they are 
not imposed from without, but arise from the exercise of 
the spiritual judgment of the individual. Regeneration 
by the Holy Spirit in response to personal faith endows 
the individual with the capacity and the right to interpret 
the Scriptures for himself. His renewed nature qualifies 
him for membership in a spiritual church and creates 
the ability to exercise the spiritual franchise in a self- 
governing body. Thus arises democracy in Church polity 
and the rejection of all human authorities of whatsoever 
kind in religion. Since all believers deal directly with 
God, all are priests. And since the members of each local 
group, or church, are capable of ‘‘carrying on’’ in spirit- 
ual affairs, the State, as such, has no function in relation 
to the Church save to abstain from interference with its 


activities. 
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The competency of the soul in religion, as the distin- 
guishing historical mark of the Baptists, may be illus- 
trated by pointing out its relations to Roman Catholicism 
and the general movement of Protestantism. The Roman 
system, as Baptists see it, is built upon the incompetency 
of the soul in religion. There is not space to give all the 
details. But in teaching as to sacraments, priesthood, 
and ecclesiastical authority the destiny of the individual 
is committed to other human beings, and not to the direct 
operation of God’s grace in the soul. Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper (not to dwell upon the other sacraments), 
as consecrated and administered by the hands of a priest- 
ly class, convey divine grace. Thus communion with 
Christ is taken out of the realm of spirit and into the 
realm of matter. The material elements in the sacra- 
ments necessary to the spiritual life are held as a monop- 
oly by a human priesthood. Moreover, the sacrament of 
orders limits Christ’s ministry to an ecclesiastical chain 
of administrators. This amounts to a decree of condem- 
nation of all outside the chain, and asserts that the al- 
leged direct call to the ministry from Christ himself is 
a delusion. 


So also in the Roman Catholic system no individual 
interprets Scripture in opposition to the authoritative 
creeds. No group of communicants dares set up its own 
credal statements in contravention of established stand- 
ards. The final authority, in all matters where the Ro- 
man head of the Church sees fit to speak in his capacity 
as spiritual ruler, must be obeyed implicitly by the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church. In a word, the incompetency 
of the soul to deal directly with God is the formative 
principle in the Roman Catholic system, as Baptists see 
it. Thus the Baptist principle of the competency of the 
soul in religion is the direct antithesis of the Catholic 


principle at every point involving ministry, sacraments, 
and Church. 
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Of course, Baptists recognize the agreements and spir- 
itual affinities which bind them to the great Protestant 
movement. The central truths for which Luther stood, 
such as justification by faith, the authority of the Serip- 
tures, the direct action of the Holy Spirit in regeneration, 
and other related truths, Baptists hold in common with 
all Protestants. But Baptists have held and continue 
to believe that Protestantism generally did not carry 
out consistently the inner logic of the movement. 
Hlements were retained from Roman Catholicism, or 
added from other sources, which neutralize in consider- 
able measure the normal operation of the essential Prot- 
estant principles. The result has been a dualistic type 
of Christianity with elements of inner disharmony in a 
greater or less degree. 


Protestantism has not always carried out the prin- 
ciple of the competency of the soul in religion. As illus- 
trations of what is meant, the following are in point: the 
union of Church and State, centralized ecclesiastical sys- 
tems, the sacramental conception of the ordinances, and 
the practice of infant baptism. In the view of Baptists 
each of these is in principle out of harmony with essen- 
tial Protestantism and the spiritual religion of the New 
Testament. I have no thought of arguing these points 
at length. A word as to each will suffice for the present 
purpose. Taking them in reverse order, infant baptism, 
as Baptists view it, can scarcely be harmonized with justi- 
fication by faith. The latter means personal and not 
proxy faith. So also where the ordinances are regarded 
as sacraments communicating life and grace, as Baptists 
see it, there is a departure from New Testament simplic- 
ity according to which ordinances are symbols rather 
than sacraments. They mirror truth which is edifying to 
the spiritually discerning, but they have no other value. 
In like manner centralized Church governments seem to 
Baptists to transfer, without warrant, spiritual privi- 
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leges and responsibility from the regenerate, and there- 
fore spiritually competent, church membership to an in- 
dividual or limited group. So also any union of Church 
and State is wholly inconsistent with the spiritual nature 
of Christianity and the direct relation of the soul of God. 


In each of the above instances both the material and 
the formal principles of the Protestant Reformation are 
violated. The dualism involved is seen in the effort to 
combine the principle of personal with that of proxy 
faith; the symbolic with the sacramental conception of 
the ordinances; the principle of autonomy with that of 
authority in Church polity; and the ideal of the Church 
as a spiritual organism with that of the Church as a civic 
institution. Baptists hold that the Protestant principle 
of justification by faith carries at its heart a vital and 
spiritual ideal of religion which is inconsistent with all 
these alien elements. ‘They conceive their mission to be 
in part at least, to carry through consistently the original 
Protestant principles, and in so doing to reproduce the 
spiritual faith of the New Testament. 


The reader will easily recognize that behind the prin- 
ciple of the competency of the soul in religion is the con- 
ception of personality as the supreme earthly value, and 
the free and voluntary action of persons as the supreme 
human right and privilege in religion. The principle of 
competency is confirmed by the New Testament, but it 
also appeals powerfully to the Christian consciousness, 
especially when unfolded in its full meaning. 

The vision of truth as Baptists see it, has to do with 
ultimate realities. Their appeal is to the spiritual in- 
tuitions of men. The structural ideas of their message 
are, as they regard them, the principia, or first truths of 
Christianity. As springing from the soul’s competency 
in religion, they partake of the nature of axioms, to which 
the universal spiritual consciousness responds. These 
axiomatic first principles may be stated as follows: First, 
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the holy and loving God has a right to be sovereign. This 
is the theological axiom, and recognizes God’s authority 
as fundamental. Second, all souls are equally entitled to 
direct access to God. This is the religious axiom, and de- 
fines the inalienable right of all human beings. It for- 
bids all kinds of authoritative human mediators between 
men and God. Third, all believers are entitled to equal 
privileges in the Church. This is the ecclesiastical axiom. 
It recognizes that spiritual character is the prime pre- 
requisite to spiritual judgment. It also implies that the 
spiritually illumined bear corresponding responsibilities 
which cannot be delegated to others. The principle ex- 
presses itself as democracy in Church polity. The polity 
of the Christian Church, as Baptists think about it, is 
not based merely on a proof text here and there in the 
New Testament. It is rather the necessary outward ex- 
pression of what is inward and universal in the Christian 
religion. Fourth, to be responsible the soul must be free. 
This is the moral axiom, and prohibits every form of 
proxy religious action. Baptists believe it is according 
to Scripture to permit the child to grow to moral self- 
consciousness under wise Christian nurture, and then to 
choose for itself and obey for itself in all outward re- 
ligious acts. The privilege and joy of obedience in bap- 
tism are among the inalienable spiritual rights, as Bap- 
tists view the matter. Their insistence, therefore, upon 
believers’ baptism is a corollary of their recognition of 
the moral axiom, and an essential in the religion of the 
New Testament. Fifth, the obligation to love your neigh- 
bor as yourself. This is the social axiom, and it bears 
at its heart the potency of all social progress. Sixth, a 
free Church in a free State. This is the religio-civic 
axiom, and expresses what Baptists regard as funda- 
mental to a complete and adequate realization of the 
meaning of the Church as well as the State. 

Tt remains to point out some applications of the above 
principles. The first will be to Christianity as organ- 
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ized. The ecclesiastical unit of the Kingdom of God on 
earth is the local church. It becomes a church by the 
spiritual affinities of its members. ‘Their common life in 
Christ unites them. The principle of their coherence is 
voluntary. Common motives and ends inspire their ac- 
tivity. No one of these units has any authority over an- 
other. When they organize into Jarger groups covering 
larger areas, as district associations, conventions, or 
unions, the voluntary principle controls. These larger 
bodies have only advisory and never legislative powers. 
Of course, any particular group, such as a board of trus- 
tees, or a convention, has responsibility and authority 
within the limits of its own activities. But it has no 
power of ex-communication over local churches. By the 
the principle of self-determination, it can withdraw fel- 
lowship. But this has no effect upon the legal status or 
standing of a church, because the status and relations of 
churches to each other are never legal but only voluntary. 

The voluntary principle safeguards the denomination 
as a whole against many divisive issues, as, for example, 
heresy trials. No general Baptist body has any juris- 
diction in such cases. The local church handles them, 
and thus localizes the trouble. The same principle ap- 
plies to creeds and confessions of faith. No such thing 
as an authoritative creed was ever promulgated by any 
group of Baptists. Sometimes churches or associations 
frame confessions or articles of faith. But they are 
credita only and never credenda. They have no binding 
authority whatever. Yet Baptists enjoy a remarkable 
unity. The voluntary principle is elastic, and permits 
them to think and discuss together when differences arise. 
The New Testament is the norm and standard of faith 
and practice. 

The voluntary principle applies to the ordinances of 
the Church. Immersion is practiced because it was the 
New Testament mode of baptism, and because its form 
is symbolically necessary to express the full meaning of 
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the act. It conveys no grace or saving power, but is a 
voluntary act of obedience to Christ. It is administered 
to believers only, because it is otherwise devoid of mean- 
ing. The Lord’s Supper likewise is a symbol. The be- 
lieving participant profits by it through discernment of 
truth. 

Believers’ baptism sheds light upon the spiritual view 
of religion held by Baptists. The subject of baptism ap- 
plies for the ordinance as a result of a spiritual trans- 
action. He has repented and believed for himself. His 
baptism proclaims and symbolises this fact, and pro- 
claims his new relation to Christ as Lord and Saviour. 
His renewed nature gives him affinity for the spiritual 
group known as the Church, of which he becomes a mem- 
ber. The common experience and direct relation to Christ 
give him a status of equality with the other members. 
The passion for righteousness created in him by the new 
birth inspires him for the task of achieving a new char- 
acter. His gratitude for the redeeming grace of God in 
Christ makes him a missionary in aim and purpose to 
the ends of the earth. The new love and fellowship for 
the brethren, begotten in him, impels him to repress pri- 
vate and merely individual opinions, when necessary, in 
order to co-operate successfully for social and mission- 
ary ends. The Kingdom of God, in which God’s will is 
perfectly carried out in all human relations, becomes his 
inspiring vision. It thus appears that the initial spiritual 
experience which preceded baptism becomes the creative 
force for the whole Christian movement. ‘‘As ye have 
therefore received Christ Jesus the Lord, walk in him’’ 
(Col. 1. 6). 

The bearing of the voluntary principle on Christian 
union is obvious. Baptists have no graded series of 
courts or ecclesiastical officials. Hence there is no voice 
and no authority which can commit them as a body to 
programmes of union. Christian unity, as they see it, 
arises from and can never go beyond the limits of the 
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voluntary principle. It becomes a fact by the operation 
of an inner spiritual law, and is not made to order. It 
is born, not manufactured. The principle of Christian 
unity and co-operation has many phases and degrees. But 
these are all found within the limits of the voluntary 
principle, and are kept within the circle of loyalty to the 
will of Christ as revealed in the New Testament. Bap- 
tists have no machinery of any kind for enforcing union. 

The above suggests a vital aspect of the question of 
Christian union for Baptists. They claim spiritual fel- 
lowship with all believers in Christ, whether Protestant, 
Greek, or Roman Catholic, Armenian or of other names. 
So also they have a passion for the liberties of others as 
well as their own. To them any form of coercion to se- 
cure Christian union is most obnoxious. Even majorities 
cannot establish it where the necessary conditions do not 
exist. Two Presbyterian bodies were merged in America 
by vote of their general organizations. This was fol- 
lowed by much bitterness, great legal contests in the civil 
courts, and a perpetuation of both the old bodies, one of 
which secured much property from the other. The 
latter, in its turn, carries a heavy grievance against its 
brethren of the other side. This sort of thing explains 
in part why Baptists insist that Christian union is neces- 
sarily the result of the operation of the voluntary prin- 
ciple. From their point of view, the use of any organi- 
zation or form of authority to enforce union is an in- 
vasion of conscience and a denial of the fundamental re- 
ligious rights of men. Baptists believe most heartily in 
the seventeenth chapter of John. They pray for Chris- 
tian unity. They labour for it. But along with it they 
place Christian liberty. Both are spiritual principles of 
the highest value. Liberty is possible without formal 
unity. But unity without liberty is a contradiction in 
terms. . 

The application of the Baptist principle as a forma- 
tive influence in human government implies demoeracy. 
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Self-determination in government is the natural outcome 
of self-determination in religion. I might add an axiom 
to those already named, and call it the political or civic 
axiom: the sovereignty of the State resides in the citrzen. 
In Great Britain and the United States we are familiar 
with the principle of self-determination. In Great Britain 
the relation between the voters and the legislative power 
is closer even than in the United States.’ 

Democracy in its last analysis rests on spiritual foun- 
dations. It is easy to perceive the close relation between 
the axioms outlined above and fundamental democratic 
ideals in America. They are the spiritual analogues of 
the democratic system of government. The ‘‘equal right 
of all men to direct access to God’’ finds its counterpart 
in the American axiom, ‘‘All men are created free «und 
equal’’. To the assertion that ‘‘all believers are entitled 
to equal privileges in the Church’”’ corresponds the polit- 
ical truth of democracy that government is ‘‘of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people’’. The moral axiom 
that ‘‘to be responsible man must be free’’ corresponds 
to the democratic fundamental assumption of freedom 
in the exercise of the franchise. The religio-civic axiom, 
‘‘ free Church in a free State’’, is the recognition of the 
distinct functions of the two bodies, defines their mutual 
relations, and supplies a common spiritual foundation in 
freedom. The social axiom, ‘‘Love your neighbor as 
yourself’’, answers to the political ideal of ‘‘equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none’’. 

The principle of the competency of the soul in religion 
under God, along with the axiomatic spiritual principles 
rooted in it, can show a vital connection with all the great 
lines of human progress. Intellectual liberty, or the right 
to think; esthetic liberty, or the right to self-expression 
in the realm of art; economic liberty, or the right to work 
and a fair wage; political liberty, or the right to vote; 
religious liberty, or the right to worship—all these are 
the fruit of the direct relation of men to God. Personal- 
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ity stands as the central value on the human side, and is 
the only key to the interpretation of the conception of 
God. The direct relations between God and man are the 
basis of all these rights of man. 

Baptists have been prime movers in the establishment 
of religious liberty in the United States. A Baptist, 
Roger Williams, was the founder of Rhode Island, in 
whose organic law was incorporated the novel and (to 
many) dangerous principle of a free Church in a free 
State. Government had no function in relation to the 
Church, and the Church no function in relation to the 
State. Virginia Baptists, by numerous appeals and peti- 
tions to the first President of the United States, George 
Washington, secured the enactment of the first amend- 
ment to the American Constitution, which forever safe- 
guards the rights of all its citizens in matters of religious 
belief. Baptists have never persecuted others because 
of their belief in the rights of the individual; but they 
have often been persecuted for their religious beliefs. 
These persecutions have made their devotion to religious 
liberty not only a conviction and a right, but also a pas- 
sion, which enlists them for others as well as for them- 
selves. 

The Baptist Church polity, as democratic and free, is 
remarkably adapted to all forms of government. Their 
ideal of ‘‘a free Church in a free State’’ is a spiritual 
principle. They employ only spiritual methods to se- 
cure its adoption. They are loyal citizens of the State, 
because they recognize the State as a divinely ordained 
institution. The Baptist churches, as spiritual, demo- 
cratic, and free, cannot organize for political ends. Nor 
can they be used by designing politicians. Each church 
acts for itself. There is no ecclesiastical authority among 
them of any kind to commit them as a body to any polit- 
ical movement. And yet for their own moral and spiritual 
ends Baptist churches may become very compact and effi- 
cient bodies of people. They are demonstrating this in 
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many ways at the present moment. Their compactness 
and efficiency, however, are always achieved on the volun- 
tary principle, and never by ecclesiastical authority. Thus 
they may act as a spiritual leaven upon civilization, and 
influence it even more profoundly than by outward and 
organic union with governments. 

Baptists realize and confess that they have not always 
been worthy of their great principles. They have the 
most sincere regard and fellowship for all believers in 
Christ of every name. But they are becoming increas- 
ingly conscious of a duty and a mission to make known to 
the world the great formative principles and basic ideals 
which they conceive to be necessary to the perpetuation 
of the full-orbed faith of the New Testament. If, as the 
profounder thinkers hold, religion determines civiliza- 
tion; if civilization turns upon religion as the rim of a 
wheel turns upon its centre—is it not the duty of all men 
who bear any treasure of religious truth to make it known 
to our troubled world? It seems to the writer that there 
can be but one answer to the question. 


‘THE UNFINISHED TASK OF THE BAPTISTS. 
By Dr. Samuet Zane Barren, PHtmaDELPHIA, Pa. 


The God in whom Christians believe is the Living 
God. He is the God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob; 
he is the God and Father of the Lord Jesus Christ; but 
no less is he the God and Captain of men today. The 
infinite God is infinitely at work at every moment of 
time in every part of his universe. The God who spake 
unto the fathers by the prophets is speaking unto their 
children in his providences. The God who called men and 
wrought in them yesterday is the same God who calls men 
and works in them today. Men may be satisfied to live 
on a past reputation; but God is not. Men may be con- 
tent to repeat the deeds of the fathers; but the Eternal 
never repeats. Ever and forever he is working some 
new works on every day of human history. The things 
that have been are hence not the things that shall be. The 
EKternal is ever going before his people opening new 
doors of opportunity, setting them new tasks, asking new 
fruits, making all things new. 

Thus by the very nature of the case the task of men 
yesterday is not the task of men of today. By the neces- 
sities of the case the works of today will not satisfy the 
life of tomorrow. The ever-living vine of God is pro- 
ducing in every new season the ever new wine of the 
Kingdom. And so long as the vine produces new wine, 
that long we shall need new skins for its reception and 
preservation. The Divine Spirit is ever taking of the 
things of Christ and is showing them unto men. And so 
long as the Spirit has anything to communicate and man 
has anything to learn of Christ, that long we may ex- 
pect new illustrations of the Christian spirit, new appli- 
cations of the Christian principles, new tasks for Chris- 
tian workers and new fruits in Christian lives. It takes 
a Jesus to comprehend a Jesus. 
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In the providence of God and the orderings of history 
a high and honorable place has been entrusted to the peo- 
ple bearing the name of Baptist. We are glad to believe 
that other churches have divine warrant for their order 
and existence. Not one of us would wish to erase from 
history the record of the Ana-Baptists and the Walden- 
ses, the Presbyterians and the Congregationalists, the 
Methodists and the Episcopalians, the Quakers and the 
Salvation Army. I do not see how the whole truth as it 
is in Jesus could have been known and emphasized had 
it not been for these various bodies of disciples. I do not 
see how the manifold work of the Kingdom could have 
been done had it not been for their varied methods of 
work. These men, many of them, followed not with us; 
but far be it from us to forbid them in the name of our 
common Lord. Be it ours rather to rejoice that by any 
means Christ is made known and men are saved from sin. 
Thus with love for all and with scorn for none, we con- 
sider our distinctive idea in its relation to the life of to- 
day and with special reference to the task that faces us 
as a people. 

It is not possible as it is not necessary, to enter upon 
a general discussion of the origin of the Baptist principle 
or the meaning of our Baptist idea. But a few elements 
of this question may be noted for their bearing upon the 
topic before us. 


I. The Baptist Idea in Its Unfolding. 


That the New Testament church was essentially a 
Baptist church and that a Baptist church is essentially 
a New Testament church, has been an accepted article of 
faith among us from the beginning. This may mean or 
it may not mean that these churches, separated by cen- 
turies of time and ages of development, are identical in 
all details; for I suspect that there were some truths and 
principles of the early church that receive scant consid- 
eration today. And I also fancy that there are some doc- 
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trines and practices in the church today that have scant 
warrant for themselves in the New Testament church. 
But this does mean and it ought to mean, that these 
churches are alike in essential respects and fundamental 
principles. That there has been a succession of Baptist 
churches from the apostolic age to the present hour, is 
maintained by some; though we fear that there are many 
gaps that cannot be filled. This is certain, however, that 
men and movements have appeared from time to time 
who held these essential truths and served to keep alive 
the Baptist faith. St. Patrick in Ireland, Peter De Bruys 
and Henry of Laussane, in their time were essentially 
Baptists in everything except the name. In other lands 
we catch glimpses of congregations who profess the same 
faith and emphasize the same principles and are in the 
true succession. Whether there has been a succession of 
Baptist churches from the apostolic age to the present 
century, is of little moment one way or the other. The 
true apostolic succession is not a matter of form but of 
spirit. That a church has a long ancestry does not prove 
that it is apostolic. That a church was organized yester- 
day does not mean that it is not Christian. The only apos- 
tolic succession that is worth consideration is the posses- 
sion of the apostolic spirit and the realization of the 
apostolic life. 

In these latter times it has become very evident that 
there was a Reformation before Luther, a movement 
which he did not begin and which he never understood. 
About the middle of the fifteenth century one of the most 
important inventions of the ages was given to the world, 
and the printing press set to work multiplying copies of 
the Scriptures. It is prophetic of many things to come 
that the first printed book, according to tradition, to issue 
from the press, was the Bible itself. At any rate the 
Scriptures were placed in the hands of men and every- 
where they were read and studied. They were translated 
again and again, and all through Germany the people 
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were reading the Word of God in their own tongue. In 
1518, about the time that Luther nailed his theses to the 
church door in Wittemburg, there were fourteen com- 
plete translations of the Bible in high German and five 
in low German, in general circulation. (Heath, ‘‘Ana- 
baptism’’ 13). Luther was but a part of a general move- 
ment; and while he is the forceful and potent figure, he is 
not by any means either the author or the finisher of the 
Reformation. 

In the early Reformation period there were two move- 
ments that are closely related and yet are distinct enough. 
The first is an uprising among the peasants, an earlier 
social and political movement. The second, the Ana- 
Baptist movement, represents a truly social and relig- 
ious protest. Both movements sprang from social and 
religious causes: the oppression of the people and the cor- 
ruptions in the church; and both movements represent 
substantially the same order and purpose,—the ending of 
abuses and the inauguration of a more just social order. 
There was, however, a clear difference in their methods 
and principles. In course of time a body of believers ap- 
pears, mainly peasants, dubbed by their enemies Ana- 
Baptists, who with the Scriptures in hand are beginning 
to practice the pure Gospel. The name Ana-Baptist was 
affixed to all the various groups of peasants, and it does 
not seem that any effort was made to distinguish the bet- 
ter from the worse elements. One wing of this movement 
did run to excess at Munster and elsewhere. But the 
main movement was more moderate and more Christian, 
and one of these was the movement under Hubmaier and 
Denck. The current of the Baptist life has flowed in 
many directions; it has flowed ever onward, and we of 
today are the lineal descendants of these German Ana- 
Baptists. Church history for four centuries has largely 
been written by Pedo-Baptists; and for all of these cen- 
turies the Ana-Baptist name has been under a cloud. But 
we of today may glory in such spiritual fathers as Hub- 
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maier and Denck, Morton and Knollys, Williams and 
Bunyan. 

The Baptist idea by the nature of the case, is a spirit 
and attitude rather than a creed and institution. Yet it 
is no vague idea, no indefinite ideal; true life is found 
not only in form but in spirit; real continuity shows it- 
self in identity of purpose rather than fixedness of form. 
The stream of Baptist life has flowed through the cen- 
turies; and it has run itself clear. The Baptist idea as 
it has wrought itself out in life may be stated as follows: 
(a) a new creation in Christ Jesus (b) through per- 
sonal faith and the indwelling Christ (ce) with the mind 
of Christ as recorded in Scriptures by the Holy Spirit 
and in life as the final court of appeal in faith and prac- 
tice; (d) it implies and guarantees the equality of all be- 
levers; (e) it implies the separate functions of church 
and state and the devotion of each in its own way to the 
Kingdom of God; (f) beyond all it demands a life of ac- 
tive obedience, and (g) the use of life and its possessions 
in the service of the Kingdom. 


It means much to be a Baptist; it means far more 
than many people suppose. Truth is given men to make 
them true. Men receive life from Christ that they may 
hive in him. Our Baptist principle lays upon us the ob- 
ligation of holiness and righteousness of life. We must 
not be satisfied to be merely as good as others; unless 
we are better than others we are worse than they. And 
our Baptist principle puts us under heavy bonds to be 
instant in season and out of season in seeking the King- 
dom of God. We must not be content to do as well as 
others; unless we do more than others we have turned 
our principle into our own condemnation. Our Baptist 
principle puts us under bonds to be more holy, more 
righteous, more earnest, more aggressive, more mission- 
ary and self-sacrificing than others. A Baptist church 
that is not the most earnest, the most brotherly, the most 
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righteous, the most missionary organization in the com- 
munity, has belied its name and has denied the faith. 

These things that I have mentioned, the fruits of the 
Baptist idea, are now the common heritage of all Chris- 
tians. These things we may admit are not fully accepted 
and realized by all Christians, but they are no longer 
strange and new doctrines. The Baptist has been a pio- 
neer, and the world has moved up to the boundaries 
which the Baptist has drawn. 

And now the question arises what shall be our atti- 
tude toward the future? What is the work that is now 
given us to do? Shall we be content to lose ourselves in 
the common mass? Shall we say that our work is done 
and agree to disband and seek refuge in other churches? 
This is the tendency today in certain quarters; this is the 
advice that is sometimes whispered by timid men under 
their breath. ‘‘Our work is done,’’? some men say, ‘‘and 
it is hardly worth while for us to keep up our fences. 
The world has moved up to our position, and it does not 
matter what becomes of us’’. No mistake could be more 
fatal than this. No advice could be more unworthy of our 
history and our principles. No: the man who is once a 
Baptist is always a Baptist. For a Baptist is not merely 
one kind of believer among many other kinds, but he be- 
longs to a species all his own. The Baptist idea by its 
very nature is a vital and vitalizing idea and it differ- 
entiates those who are loyal to it from all other men. 
The Baptist principle by its very constitution is an ag- 
gressive principle, and it makes men pioneers and path- 
finders in spite of themselves. 

Remember that we are not Baptists because we insist 
upon a certain form of an ordinance; neither are we Bap- 
tists because we hold certain doctrines in common. The 
form of the ordinance is a light matter with us compared 
with the meaning of the ordinance. We care very little 
for doctrinal! statements, and we are not Baptists because 
we hold the same doctrines as our fathers. No, the real 
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Baptist idea is a point of view; it is an attitude toward 
God and truth. A Baptist by the very nature of the case 
believes in progress and he faces the future with glad 
expectancy. We are true to our fathers, not because we 
hold the same forms of doctrine as they, for we do not; 
we are true to our fundamental idea not when we follow 
the methods of the past, for we do not; but we are true 
to our fathers and to our idea when we hold truth in the 
same vital way as our fathers and follow our idea wher- 
ever it may lead. We are in the true Baptist succession 
when we make our faith a reality in this life; we are the 
true children of our fathers when we are pioneers in the 
Kingdom of Jesus Christ. The pioneering blood is in 
our veins and the Baptist who is not a pioneer does not 
live true to his breed. The Baptist may be a radical but 
he cannot be a reactionary. The standpatter is not a good 
Baptist. 

In a general way the world has moved up to our Bap- 
tist position; and now we Baptists must strike tent and 
move forward. The world has learned to measure truth 
by our landmarks; and now we must once more become 
pioneers and blaze a new trail through the wilderness. 
We will not think of disbanding; for our work is not 
done; we will rather review the ranks and prepare for a 
new campaign. We will not think of merging ourselves 
in other bodies, but we will close up our line and follow 
the Captain of our salvation. There is a great work to 
be done for God and for man; the greatest opportunity 
of the ages hes before us. We may well adopt the saying 
of Livingstone ‘‘ Anywhere, provided it is forward’’. 

And this brings us to a consideration of the present 
age and its needs and the special task to which we are 
now called. There are special problems before the world 
today ; society has some needs that are very vital and ur- 
gent. And there is a special obligation upon us as Bap- 
tists to solve these problems and meet these needs. These 
very problems and needs suggest the task to which we are 
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fairly summoned in the providences of God, and the proc- 
esses of history. We shall not throw away the truths 
and attainments of the past; but will make them stepping 
stones to new achievements, accept the principles for 
which our fathers contended, and seek to interpret their 
full meaning and give them a fuller application. 


Il. The Present Need and The Baptist Principle. 


The world changes and the needs of men change also. 
The world changes and new problems come to the front 
and make their insistent demands upon men. Every age 
in a way is peculiar, and every age has problems that are 
special to itself. In these times, as we might expect, 
some new problems have come to the front and some new 
tasks are clamoring for solution. In a sense, of course, 
these problems and tasks are old, for they have to do with 
men and with man’s life. But none the less these prob- 
lems wear a different aspect from age to age and these 
tasks press at a new point of incidence. Today some new 
problems are pressing upon man and some new tasks are 
calling for new guides. Let me indicate some of these 
problems and tasks, and then show our Baptist obliga- 
tions under the circumstances. Three lines of thought, 
as we shall see, converge at the same point and lead to 
the same conclusion. 

1. The great problems of today are social problems. 
It may be said that society is coming to self-conscious- 
ness and men are discovering that they are social beings. 
Society is coming to self-consciousness, and men are dis- 
covering that they are poor and miserable and are miss- 
ing the mark. The great fact of social solidarity has be- 
come very real to the men of this modern world; and men 
have discovered that many members of the race grow up 
in conditions which practically make impossible a full 
and worthy human life; they have found that many per- 
sons are really disinherited by society and have no real 
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heritage in life. Through the toils and sacrifices of the 
generations past society has come into a vast heritage of 
achievement and resources; but men have found that 
through neglect or inattention this heritage has fallen 
into a few hands and that the great mass of the people 
have no fair share in it. Nay, more, they have discov- 
ered that while they have religious liberty and political 
democracy they do not yet possess social liberty and in- 
dustrial democracy. And this means that society today 
is face to face with its sphinx riddle, the modern social 
problem. 

The great unsolved problems of today are social prob- 
lems. They are not primarily personal problems and 
they are not distinctively political. The welfare and life 
of the person are involved and the deliverance and per- 
fection of the person are implied. But the problem today 
is not alone how to make good individuals, for this in a 
way has been achieved. The problem today is how to as- 
sociate these individuals and make a good society. The 
problems of today are not primarily political, for politi- 
cal liberty and democracy have been won in these western 
lands at least. The problem of today is how to secure 
industrial democracy and fair opportunity for all; and 
till this is done the task of democracy will not be finished. 
There are some aspects of that problem which make this 
peculiarly an age of peril and an age of opportunity. 

2. The rediscovery of the Kingdom of God. There is 
a great truth dawning upon the men of this generation 
almost as the discovery of a new truth, and this is the 
Christian idea of the Kingdom of God. In all the nine- 
teen Christian centuries men have believed in the King- 
dom of God, and have prayed for its coming. And yet 
as every one knows very different and even wholly di- 
vergent conceptions of the Kingdom have been held from 
time to time. The early church lived in the bright hope 
of the speedy coming of the Kingdom: today, it may be 
tomorrow, it cannot be later than the day after tomorrow, 
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the King will come and the Kingdom will be established 
in the earth. But the days lengthened into weeks, the 
weeks grew into years, the years dragged into genera- 
tions, and still the Kingdom did not come. In the course 
of time the idea of the Kingdom of God fades into the 
background, and other and lesser ideas take its place. 
Thus it comes that the idea of the Kingdom drops out 
of the current of religious life and remains hidden for 
many centuries. And thus Albrecht Ritschl is justified 
in the statement that ‘‘Since the second century nothing 
has less guided the church in its efforts for social renewal 
than the idea of the Kingdom of God on earth in the 
sense in which Christ and his apostles used the term’’. 

In our time the spirit of God as we believe, is leading 
men into a newer and truer conception of this central 
Christian idea. It has been given to our time to discover, 
or rather to rediscover, this fundamental Christian idea, 
to lift it to the surface of human thought, to bring it out 
into the light of day, to recognize its central place in the 
Christian system. It is not possible here to consider 
either the origin or the meaning of this great idea. But 
one thing is germane to our purpose and may be noted; 
the Kingdom of God in the Christian conception may 
mean much more than a human society on earth; but it 
is certain that it never can mean anything less; and this, 
as any one can see, lays a new task upon the mind and 
heart of the Christian discipleship of today. They who 
believe in the Kingdom of God are fairly and squarely 
committed to the task of creating a higher and finer type 
of human society, and Christianity must now prove its 
ability to create the finest and divinest type of Christian 
society. If it can do this it will demonstrate its divine 
power and will discount every one of its claims and be a 
vanquishing power in the days to come. 

3. The unfinished work of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. It has become very clear to us that the Protestant 
Reformation stopped far short of its goal. It began well 
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and for a time it seemed that the Gospel was to have its 
way and sweep the world. But alas, there was a pause 
in its course, an arrested development, a failure to ac- 
cept the whole Gospel and go the whole length with Jesus 
Christ. 

It has become plain that there is a dropped thread in 
the loom of history, and as a consequence the fabric of 
society has not reached its full beauty and perfection. 
For nearly four hundred years this thread has been 
dropped, and for a long time men did not discover the 
loss. We know now that there was reformation before 
the reformers, and this in a real sense was the real refor- 
mation. The early reformers discovered some of the lost 
truths of the Scriptures and brought them out into the 
light of day. They threw great emphasis upon the ideas 
of liberty and justice, and directed their protests no less 
against abuses in society than corruption in the church. 
The whole movement was a struggle after liberty and 
brotherhood in society no less than for purity and faith 
in religion. In his ealier days Luther testified bravely 
against oppression and injustice and pleaded for justice 
and brotherhood among men. His brave remonstrances 
found ready response in the hearts of thousands, and 
men everywhere took new courage. The people heard 
the message of the Gospel and took it seriously ; then they 
began to voice their demands for justice and brotherhood. 
In this time in the presence of the Peasant Uprising 
Luther was sadly torn and confused. The nobles and the 
men of privilege became alarmed and feared for their 
privileges. In the soul of this man a mighty struggle 
went on and the alternatives grew clearer. Should he 
side with the people in their demands? To do that would 
forfeit him the aid and protection of the nobles. Should 
he side with the nobility against the people? Rome was 
pursuing him hard and he needed the protection of the 
civil princes. Should ‘the desert the people in their time 
of need and trouble? Their cause was just, as he had 
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long asserted. In this time Luther lost his head; in this 
‘hour of crisis he deserted the cause of the people. He 
threw in his fortunes with the princes and counseled them 
to suppress these peasant uprisings. ‘‘We must do some- 
thing to strike terror into the hearts of the common peo- 
ple.”? And so he advised the authorities to draw the 
sword and kindle the fire. ‘‘If you do not put a mad dog 
to death, you will perish and all the country with you.”’ 
‘‘Let every one strike, pierce, kill, who is able. If thou 
diest thou canst not meet a happier death; for thou diest 
in the service of God and to save thy neighbor from hell.”’ 
(D’Aubigne, History of the Reformation, Bk. X., chap. 
10.) Luther’s followers echoed his sentiments and sided 
with the nobility against the people. 

And history tells us the sad result. The reformers 
ceased to preach the gospel of the common man and the 
Reformation became largely a theological movement; and 
as a consequence the Reformation soon lost its early en- 
thusiasm and power, and, as Macaulay shows, it failed 
to achieve the highest and largest results. The Reform- 
ers, avoiding all social applications of the Gospel, began 
to debate theological questions and to divide over points 
of doctrine, with the result that some great ideas dropped 
almost entirely out of the current of thought and life. 
The Reformation movement lost the hearts of the people, 
and the Reformers found the people’s ears deaf to their 
appeals. The Reformation lost the idea of the Kingdom 
and abandoned the Social Gospel and became largely a 
theological movement; thus it lost its dynamic force and 
fell short of its highest success. The people, deserted by 
Luther and his colleagues, fell away from the movement 
and lost interest in the Reformation. Some of them be- 
came revolutionists and many of them fell into indiffer- 
ence. And, most ominous fact of all, the people all over 
Burope are still alienated from the Church whether 
Protestant or Catholic. Thus the Gospel of the common 
man almost wholly ceased to be preached. The truth of 
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the Social Gospel dropped out of the loom of life. It iS 
true that the Reformation did much to break the spell of 
the past and to liberate the mind of the modern man. It 
is true also that the earlier Reformation was continued 
by some men and chiefly by the Ana-Baptists. It is true 
that out of this movement came results that are world- 
wide and far-reaching, and we of today feel their ground 
swell. Out of this movement came the liberation of man’s 
mind from scholasticism and ecclesiasticism. And out 
of it came the separation of church and state with the 
whole product known as political democracy. But the 
Social Gospel ceased to be preached; the thread of social 
democracy dropped in the loom of history. 

And now the truth begins to break upon us in all its 
meridian splendor. The early Reformation was a strug- 
gle for social justice and social brotherhood; and this 
early Reformation was the Ana-Baptist movement. It 
has been shown very conclusively by such diverse writers 
as Balfort Bax and Richard Heath, that the early Ana- 
Baptist movement was as much a social as a religious 
reformation; that these early Ana-Baptists cherished 
the ideal of a new society on earth and sought in their 
way to make that idea a reality. Hence it follows that 
those who are in any real sense the descendants of this 
earlier Reformation, are the very people above all others 
who should be vitally interested in this new movement 
today in behalf of social progress. 

Thus the whole history of our past drives straight 
toward one point and leads clearly to one conclusion. We 
Baptists, with our ancestry, with our principles, with our 
history, with our achievements, have a peculiar relation 
to the age and its needs. We Baptists with our ideas 
and ideals, with our history and our faith, are fairly com- 
mitted to the great task that lies before the church today. 
We must take up the message of the Kingdom that was 
practically dropped three hundred years ago, and must 
become the herald of the Kingdom of God. We must 
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take up the work so nobly begun by our fathers centuries 
ago, and must complete the work of the social reforma- 
tion. Some great body is called to the position of leader- 
ship in the social faith of today; and we have the call and 
the opportunity to be that body of disciples. We have 
such an opportunity and such an obligation as has not 
come to any body of believers since the morning of Pente- 
cost. All this brings us face to face with what we may 
call the unfinished task of the Baptists. And this sug- 
gests quite definitely some of the things that we must do 
to meet the need of the age and to fulfil our task. 


III. The New Task of the Baptists. 


The world today needs a body of Christians who will 
resolutely set before themselves several great ends. That 
body of Christians known as Baptists both by their his- 
tory and their principles, are fairly committed to this 
work. 

1. We are called to reconcewe the Gospel of the King- 
dom and proclam the Kingdom of God among men. The 
world today needs a body of Christians who shall seek to 
understand the ideal of Christ, the idea of the Kingdom 
of God in all its magnitude and power, and shall seek to 
make it regnant in the thought and life of the world. One 
of the saddest failures of history has been the failure of 
men to take hold of this central idea of Christianity in 
its breadth and beauty with the endeavor to seek that 
Kingdom in all its scope and meaning. The time has 
come for the church of Christ to restore this great ideal 
to its rightful place in human thought and then to seek 
to make this idea actual in the life of the world. That is, 
we must teach men to interpret the purpose of God in the 
world in the light of the Kingdom, to read the meaning 
of life and duty in terms of the Kingdom and its coming, 
to construe all doctrines and all systems in the categories 
of the Kingdom, and to appraise all efforts, all achieve- 
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ments, all civilizations by their relation to the progress 
of the Kingdom. And we shall never see Christianity 
arise and flourish in all its glory and power till we take 
hold of it in something of its breadth and magnitude. 

This makes very plain the task that lies before us to- 
day. The world needs some body of Christians who will 
interpret the great ideal of Christianity and will seek to 
restore it to its rightful place in human life and thought. 
I am not concerned here with the special task and mission 
of other Christian bodies; but I believe that we as a body 
should seriously address ourselves to the study of this 
great central truth of Christianity till it has broken upon 
our vision in some of its divine and original splendor. 
Then by our life and example we must seek to make this 
great truth the heritage of the whole church. Let other 
religious bodies fulfil their own mission if they will; but 
let us who claim the name of Baptists in all humility and 
yet in all confidence, accept our calling and meet our op- 
portunity. In the words of my friend Professor Walter 
Rauschenbusch, let us make it our mission to make the 
Kingdom of God ‘‘the one great object of Christian 
preaching; the inspiration of Christian hymnology; the 
foundation of systematic theology; the enduring motive 
of evangelistic and missionary work; the religious inspi- 
ration of social work and the social outcome of religious 
inspiration; the object to which a Christian man surren- 
ders his life and in that surrender saves it to eternal life; 
the common object in which all religious bodies find their 
unity; the great synthesis in which the regeneration of 
the spirit, the enlightenment of the intellect, the develop- 
ment of the body, the reform of political life, the sanctifi- 
cation of industrial life and all that concerns the redemp- 
tion of humanity shall be embraced.’’ 

2. The world today needs a new illustration of the 
Gospel as the power of God unto moral progress and so- 
cial salvation. As we have seen, the present age is a time 
of social problems and social unrest. On all sides there 
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is a profound dissatisfaction with things as they are; 
there is a determination to have better conditions in go- 
ciety. It is too late in the day for any one to hush the 
questioning of the people or hide the needs of society 
from men’s sight. For the most careful and conservative 
students of social life declare without hesitation that the 
Socialistic indictment of our modern civilization is justi- 
fied in every one of its main counts. A few years ago 
Professor Huxley declared that ‘‘If there is no hope of 
a large improvement of the conditions of the greater part 
of the human family, I should hail the advent of some 
kindly comet which should sweep the whole affair away, 
as a desirable consummation.’’ It is easy enough for 
one who is so inclined, to find fault with that form of so- 
cial doctrine known as Socialism, and to say that it 
wholly exaggerates the evils and miseries of men; it is 
easy also for one to say that its spirit is materialistic and 
its program is mechanical; and it is easy for one to turn 
away from it all and ignore it as beneath his notice. And 
yet this discontent with things as they are, is the sign 
that our human nature is not wholly base. This yearn- 
ing of men for a better social order is the evidence that 
God’s spirit is at work convincing men of sin. The only 
man for whom Jesus had no hope was the man who was 
satisfied with the world as he found it. The only church 
that has any reason for its existence in the future, is the 
church that keeps alive in men the hope of the coming 
Kingdom of God. 

We may believe that the remedies that are offered to- 
day contain little hope for mankind. We firmly believe 
that in the Gospel of Jesus Christ we have the only power 
that can save the world and bring in the Kingdom of God. 
Then surely it rests upon us to show men the more ex- 
cellent way; it devolves upon us to prove that our Gospel 
is able to transform society and to create a better social 
order. The only effective answer to the materialistic and 
mechanical Socialism that is sweeping over the world 
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like wildfire, is a more divine and social Christianity. 
The only way to win the world back to our Gospel is to 
prove that our Gospel demands a truer social justice than 
Socialism and that it creates a finer type of human so- 
ciety. ‘‘It is the uncrucified Christianity that speaks 
from the modern pulpit and sits in the church pews’’, so 
declares a brilliant Socialist, ‘‘that is driving the passion 
for humanity into other channels than the church’’. This 
T believe; that nothing but a devoted, self-sacrificing, en- 
thusiastic social Christianity can ever save the world 
from a gross, materialistic and un-Christian Socialism. 
A Christianity that creates a diviner type of human so- 
ciety than any the world has yet seen, will answer all 
objectors and will prove its divine origin and its human 
power. 

This means that we are called to keep alive in men 
the hope and confidence of a new society on earth. Chris- 
tianity is here not to keep the world as it is, but to wit- 
ness for the world as it ought to be. Christianity is here 
not to make men satisfied with things as they are, but to 
make them become what God wants them to be. The 
early faith of the church in that first century was at 
once a confession and a protest; it was a confession of 
the Kingdom on earth, and it was a protest against the 
kinds of kingdoms that then ruled in the world. We have 
already entirely lost out of our modern Christianity this 
conception of the Gospel; but we need to go back to first 
principles and understand what our Gospel means. We 
who are Christians, by our very name confess our faith 
in a new society on earth; and we who are Christians by 
our very faith voice a protest against everything that is 
unjust and unbrotherly and un-Christian. 

Jesus Christ we believe is the only hope of our world. 
He holds the key to the unsolved problems of our human- 
ity. But God has committed to men the ministry of re- 
conciliation. They are to make Christ known to men and 
carry out his will in human relations. This implies two 
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things which are closely related. Men must understand 
the great truths of Christ and interpret those truths to 
men; and they must exemplify those truths in their own 
lives and apply Christ’s truth to all the problems of life. 
They must bring all human affairs to the touchstone of 
his spirit and must bring all human interests under the 
dominion of his Cross. That this may be done we must 
have a generation of men in our pulpits who have seen 
the King in his beauty and have beheld the Kingdom that 
is coming. That this may be done we must study and un- 
derstand the great principles of Christ and know how to 
apply those principles to our human problems. That 
this may be done we must have a generation of prophets 
who with the word of the Lord as a fire in their bones 
can give forth their testimony before statesmen, industrial 
leaders and the common people. We must teach men to 
look at life through the eyes of the Man of Galilee, and 
make them see duty as he saw it. We must have a Chris- 
tian state of mind which will enable us to take a Christian 
attitude toward people in society, in industry, in inter- 
national relations. We must bring all our plans and proj- 
ects to him, and must revise our schedules and standards 
at the foot of the Cross. We must bring our learning to 
him for the beginning of wisdom; we must bring our com- 
merce to him for the sense of all values; we must bring 
our industry to him for the sense of human brotherhood; 
and we must bring our government to him that it may 
be saved from partisanship and tyranny. (President 
Faunce, ‘‘Report Religious Education Association 1907’, 
pele.) 

3. Another thing even more distinctive in our mis- 
sion. We must finish our task in its human bearings and 
must now show the true relation between religion and the 
civil life of man. In the progress of things it has come 
about in these western lands that church and state have 
been separated, and today each is more or less distinct 
in its organization and function. In these lands it has 
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come about that a certain modus vivendi has been estab- 
lished between the two institutions, and this brings a 
measurable degree of peace. But this relation as it ex- 
ists today, we must all feel is neither satisfactory nor 
final. The time has been when church and state were 
identical; the time has been when one was subject to the 
other; the time now is when each is separate from the 
other, with a certain degree of suspicion and antagonism. 
But this is a negative attitude, and being such, it can 
neither be fully Christian nor finally satisfactory. And 
this has meant to many people the exclusion of religion 
from political affairs. This, as one can see, is nothing 
less than treason against our Christ and ruin to the state. 
No, there must be some relation between the church and 
the state beyond this relation of separation and suspicion. 
The relation of all this to our Baptist idea must be mani- 
fest to all. We Baptists have led the thought of the church 
in its struggle to emancipate itself from the control of 
the state; we have been pioneers in this separation of 
state and church. But this is a negative work and this 
is but the beginning of our mission. Now we must com- 
plete our task and must show the real relation of religion 
to all human affairs. We must interpret the true king- 
ship of Christ over our political states. We must seek to 
make the religion of Christ regnant in the social life of 
today. By our Baptist history and principles, by our 
very life and polity, we are fairly committed to this task. 
And in all humility but yet in all sincerity, we may say 
that there is no body so well qualified to do this as we. 
As a corollary of this principle we must find some 
working agreement between the church and state in the 
matter of moral and religious education. We have done 
well in pleading for the separation of church and state,— 
we have wisely contended that the state shall not teach 
religion ; nor shall the church enforce its will by the secu- 
lar power. But mark one of the results of this in modern 
society. The church has given over the work of educa- 
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tion to the state; and the state has excluded the Bible 
from the public school. In practical outcome this is what 
we find: the work of moral and religious education is 
undone today. The public school is assuming the work 
of general education without any reference to religion 
and with little direct moral emphasis. The results are 
writ large in every section of the country. ‘‘There is na- 
tional peril confronting us’’, says President Faunce, 
‘‘that the supremely important task of our generation 
will fall between the church and the state. The church 
may say: ‘education is no longer in our hands.’ The state 
may say: ‘on all religious matters we are silent.’ Thus 
millions may grow up, are actually growing up in Amer- 
ica today, without any genuine religious training. . . If 
the home and the church shirk this responsibility our peo- 
ple will be in fifty years a nation without a religion; and 
that is a nation disintegrating and dying.’’ (The Edu- 
cational Ideal of the Ministry’’; p. 198.) In view of all 
this we may well take to heart the solemn warning of Sir 
Oliver Lodge, that ‘‘these educational disputes may lead 
to a grave danger: the danger lest the nation in despair 
of any happier settlement, should consent to a system of 
compulsory secularism, and forbid in the public part of 
the curriculum of the elementary schools not only any 
form of worship, but any mention of a Supreme Being or 
any quotation from the literature left us by the Saints, 
Apostles and Prophets of all ages. If so ghastly a nega- 
tion is brought about by the warfare of denominations 
it will be a lamentable result.’’ (‘‘The Substance of 
Faith’’, Preface.) 

This suggests one aspect of our unfinished task: we 
must find some positive and satisfactory solution of this 
question of moral and religious education. In some ways 
this is the most urgent task before us today; and upon 
its fulfillment depend momentous issues in the life of our 
nation and the coming of the Kingdom. 

There is another corollary of the principles just stated 
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which must be mentioned as a part of our unfinished task. 
We have interpreted and illustrated the great truth of 
Individuality; we must now interpret and illustrate the 
no less vital truth of Solidarity. In the generations past 
the Baptists have thrown great emphasis upon the prin- 
ciple of Individuality and Liberty; and this was a great 
and necessary work. Guizot has said that the character- 
istic word of the Reformation was Liberty. In a sense 
this is true; but after all Liberty is but’a part of the 
larger truth of Individuality, the accessibility of the soul 
to God, the right of private judgment, the privilege of 
every man to believe the things that commend themselves 
to his own conscience. This was a great and potent truth 
in its time and place, and it has wrought vast and momen- 
tous changes in human society. But Individuality alone 
is but a partial truth, and may, taken by itself out of its 
relations to man, become a very dangerous error. In the 
generations past in both church and society, it has some- 
times meant what Amiel calls ‘‘Atomism’’; and this 
means the death of public spirit and religious unity; it 
may make a few good individuals but it means the doom 
of society; it may exalt the few, but it leaves the multi- 
tude in the mire. Mere individuality of belief, as Maz- 
zini so clearly saw, destroys all community of faith. Mere 
liberty of action generates moral anarchy. The emphasis 
upon this one principle alone, has produced some notable 
and yet some tragic results. In religion it has produced 
division and exclusion; in commerce is has produced 
cruel and destructive competition; in polities it has pro- 
duced liberty that runs to license; in morals it has pro- 
duced egotism, the glorifying of the strong but the ruin 
of the weak. The principle of Individuality, true as it 
is in its relations and as a part of a larger truth, yet 
taken by itself, out of its relations, may easily become 
a most harmful and destructive principle. It must be 
viewed in its relations with the great and potent fact of 
Solidarity. Individuality must be supplemented by asso- 
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ciation. Liberty must pass into self-sacrifice. Personal 
rights must culminate in social duties. 

The sum of the matter is, that this great principle of 
solidarity and fellowship, of unity and co-operation, of 
mutual aid and social duty, is the great principle that 
needs emphasis and application at this time. The world 
has heard much of Individuality and the privilege of pri- 
vate judgment, thanks in part at least to the Baptist pro- 
test; it must now be taught by Baptists the meaning of 
Solidarity and the power of fellowship. The world has 
heard much of the Nay of Liberty, and a great and fate- 
ful word itis. But the world must now be taught the Yea 
of Liberty, a far greater and more fateful word. The 
world believes in the separation of church and state, 
thanks in part at least to the Baptist conscience. The 
world must now be taught the much more vital principle 
of the relation of religion to civic affairs. The Baptists 
led in the first part of this work; and history will forever 
record these as Baptist trophies. But the Nay of Liberty 
must now be supplemented by the Yea of Liberty. The 
separation of church and state must now be completed by 
the application of religion to social life. The Baptists 
must now lead in this latter part of our task; till this is 
done our task is unfinished; and we have not justified our- 
selves at the bar of universal history. If we fail to do 
this positive constructive work, we shall fail in the great 
mission to which we are called today. In so far as we 
fulfil this task will we prove that we are a people with a 
living message and mission and qualified to lead the so- 
cial faith of the future. 

4, And finally, as the summing up of all, we are called 
to take up the dropped thread of history, preach the so- 
cial gospel, complete the work of the earlier Reformation, 
and seek the whole Kingdom of God. What does this 
mean? Have we not done this? Yes and no. It means 
that we will give a larger place in the future than in the 
past, to what we call evangelism; but it will be an evan- 
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gelism with a new emphasis and a new object. In much 
of the evangelism of the past—the evangelism that is 
hopelessly played out and wholly useless—we have sought 
to get men saved that they might escape hell and reach 
heaven. In the evangelism of the Kingdom we will seek 
to bring men unto Christ, that being saved by him for the 
Kingdom of God on earth, they may join with him in 
building up his Kingdom here. It means that we will 
take a new interest in the cause of world-wide missions 
and will make it the great mission and commission of our 
churches. In this true conception of missions we will see 
that we are here to give men the whole blessing of the 
Kingdom, and that our gospel is here to save the whole 
man in all his being and in all its relations. It means 
that we will gain a new hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness and will inspire our people to go out into 
the world and wage a relentless warfare against the 
thing's that are evil, that work abomination and that make 
a lie. There are great evils in the land today, evils that 
discount our very Christianity and that disgrace our civ- 
ilization, such as the social evil, our city slums, political 
corruption. It means also that we will arouse in the 
people a new sense of human brotherhood and social love, 
and will inspire them to go out and make these actual in 
human society. That is, we will inspire men to maintain 
a steady and unfaltering testimony against the things 
that are hurtful to man and injurious to society; we will 
charge men to maintain a steady collective effort to pro- 
vide for every soul the conditions of a fully worthy and 
human life; we will inspire society to put forth a contin- 
uous and collective effort to equalize opportunity and to 
realize the democracy of all life; we will make the state 
understand its great mission in the world to bring the 
disinherited into the Father’s house and give them a true 
inheritance in society. It means that we will make our 
churches understand their true mission in the world and 
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will arouse in them an enthusiasm for the Kingdom of 
God. 

The churches of today have almost lost out of their 
life the consciousness of any great and divine mission in 
the world. The people in the churches have little enthu- 
siasm in their work and they do not live as men and 
women ought to live who have found the best thing in the 
world and are enlisted in the grandest enterprise of the 
universe, the building up in the earth of the Kingdom of 
God. We need some great ideal that shall put meaning 
into life and marshal men as one great army. We need 
some great enthusiasm that shall set men’s hearts aflame 
and set the feet of young men and maidens marching into - 
tomorrow keeping step with the trumpet calls of God. 
And here it is,—the ideal of the Kingdom of God as the 
meaning of life and the goal of the world. Here it is,— 
the task of applying on a world-wide scale the truth of 
Christ to the whole life of man, social, industrial, inter- 
national. 


In the Providence of God we have come to one of the 
great epochal days in the world’s life, a turning point 
of human destiny, a new beginning in human progress. 
The first century was such an epochal age; the time of 
Hubmaier and Luther was another; and this twentieth 
century upon which we have entered, may be a third. One 
chapter in the Acts of the Apostles was written in the 
first century; a second chapter was written in the six- 
teenth century; and another may be written in this twen- 
tieth century. The King of Kings is setting before his 
people an open door, and is calling them to enter that 
door and achieve a victory. The King of Kings is going 
forth conquering and to conquer, and he is calling his fol- 
lowers to arise and follow him. Our King is not content 
with past achievements. He will not live upon a past 
reputation. His people must not allow themselves to be 
limited by their past. They must not be content to live 
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upon past successes. Will we be obedient to the Heavenly 
Vision? Will we hear what the spirit is saying to the 
churches? Will we gird up our loins and run beside his 
chariot wheels? Will we follow the King whithersoever 
he goeth? Dare we Baptists stand still in this time of 
crisis and opportunity? Dare we sleep in our tents of 
ease when the King calls us forth to the field to rally un- 
der his banner? Dare we cling to the past and live upon 
our past reputation when the King offers us the future? 
Will we accept our task and then seek power from on high 
in fulfilling our task? Will we receive our commission as 
apostles of the King and write a new chapter in the Acts 
of the Apostles? Will we know the day of our oppor- 
tunity and yield ourselves to the purpose of our exalted 
Lord? It is’a great thing to be a Christian; and it is a 
great thing to be a Baptist Christian. Oh, that our people 
had some conception of the meaning and glory of our 
privilege and calling. We Baptists must not be content 
to be merely as good as others; we must not be satisfied 
merely to keep our place among the hosts of God. Un- 
less we Baptists with our principles, our history, our op- 
portunity, are more obedient, more devoted, more self- 
sacrificing than others, we are less Christian than they. - 

The Spirit of God spake to our fathers and they heard 
and heeded the message. They then began to preach the 
Gospel of the common man and to seek the Kingdom of 
God and its righteousness. The world did not want the 
Kingdom and it would not hear that message of the Gos- 
pel. The voice of our Ana-Baptist forefathers was hushed 
in the flames kindled by injustice and autocracy, and the 
world crucified its bravest souls. The rulers of the church 
and state, the men of ease, the lords of privilege, called 
it the voice of madness and heresy; but we know better ; 
it was the eternal conscience of humanity that spoke 
through them; it was the Gospel of the Son of God, the 
Gospel of the common man; it was the Spirit of God in 
the hearts of men pleading for the justice of the King- 
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dom. The same spirit that stirred in the hearts of the 
fathers and gave them their message, is speaking to the 
men of today. The spirit that spoke to the fathers is 
speaking to us, their children, and is creating the same 
conscience and the same conviction. The eternal con- 
science of the world still seeks a people who shall speak 
its protest; the same Gospel of the Kingdom still calls 
for apostles and followers. To us resting in our tents 
there sounds a voice out of the heavens: Ye have com- 
passed this mountain long enough. The Shekinah Glory 
lifts above the tabernacle; the pillar of cloud is moving; 
the Lord is opening a way before us; let us break tent 
and rise up and follow. 

In a real sense the Baptist people stand at the cross 
roads of their history. The world has moved up to our 
position; and we ourselves do not know which road to 
take. What we need in this time is vision and courage; 
vision to see some great task and courage to go ahead. 
This is the only thing that can develop esprit de corps, 
that can unite us as one army and send us forth to follow 
the King whithersoever he leads. 

I plead for a new devotion to the master thought of 
Jesus’ life, the Kingdom of God in all its largeness and 
power. I plead for a new confession of faith in our King 
and a willingness to join with him in his passion for the 
world’s redemption. I plead for a union of all Baptists 
in behalf of the great things of the Kingdom,—righteous- 
ness, peace, justice, brotherhood. I plead for a united 
Baptist brotherhood that shall go forth terrible as an 
army with banners against all enemies of the King and 
the people. I am not blind to the consequences that may 
follow. I know, I know full well that such a body on such 
an errand may awaken the scorn of men and perhaps the 
hatred of men without the churches. It may be that such 
a course will bring upon us the opposition of the smug 
and self-satisfied religionists within the churches. It may 
bring upon us the hatred of the unjust who oppress the 
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widows and grind the faces of the poor; it may cost us 
the favor of those who grow fat on the toil of children 
and make the people’s loaf small through monopoly 
prices; it may mean that a testing time will come to our 
churches, and multitudes may turn back to walk no more 
with us. But if we hesitate on this account we shall lose 
ourselves; if we hesitate on this account we are already 
lost. But if we accept our opportunity and enter the 
open door, let it cost what it may, I sincerely believe we 
shall really find ourselves and bring our life to a new 
birth. Let us hear what the Spirit is saying unto the 
churches; let us preach the whole Gospel of the Kingdom 
of God; let us seek to make that Gospel a reality and to 
build on earth the City of God. And once more the streets 
of the city will be full of happy children singing as they 
march: 


Hosanna, Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the 
ord; 
Blessed is the Kingdom that cometh, the Kingdom of our 
father David. 
Hosanna in the highest. 


A NOTABLE LEADER OF THE SCOTTISH 
CHURCH :—PROFESSOR HENRY DRUMMOND. 


By James Srauxker, D.D. 


It is not difficult to outline the course of Professor 
Drummond’s life, which was brief, original and concen- 
trated. He was born at Stirling in 1851, in a family re- 
markable for both godliness and culture, and received 
his schooling there and at Crieff Academy. In 1866 he 
entered the University of Edinburgh at a rather prema- 
ture age, and did not distinguish himself in the classes; 
in fact, he left without a degree. He exhibited, however, 
a strong leaning towards natural science, and, after com- 
mencing the study of divinity in 1870, he continued to at- 
tend Natural History classes at the University, obtaining 
in Geology the medal, as well as the friendship of the pro- 
fessor, Sir Archibald Geikie, whom he accompanied in 
1879 on a geological tour in the Rocky Mountains. 

At the New College he took the first place in Natural 
Science, but not in any of the other classes, where he was 
only an average student; but, in his third year, as one of 
the presidents of the Theological Society, he startled his 
fellow-students by the delivery of an essay on Spiritual 
Diagnosis, displaying such marks of genius that I, who 
was one of the audience, often said afterwards, that I was 
never again surprised at anything which he did. The 
paper was a plea for what might be called clinical prac- 
tice in theology: as students of medicine not only listen 
to lectures on disease, but are brought to the wards of 
infirmaries, to see and handle actual cases, so ought stu- 
dents of divinity to be brought closer to the actualities 
of religious experience. Buttonholing a careless man for 
half-an-hour may do him more good than half-alifetime 
of preaching. 

It looked like a special Providence when, within two 
months of the delivery of this lecture, Mr. Moody and 
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Mr. Sankey arrived on the scene, and the author received 
to the full the opportunities he had been desiderating. 
The students of the New College plunged in a body into 
the revival movement, and many of them were soon visit- 
ing places all over the Three Kingdoms, to report what 
had been witnessed in Edinburgh. Drummond became 
Moody’s favorite, and the attachment was mutual. Drum- 
mond gave up his classes for two sessions, to accompany 
the evangelists to the great cities, taking charge of the 
work among young men or staying behind after the prin- 
cipals had departed. 'Thus, at the age of three-and- 
twenty, he became a leader in a great movement; for, 
wherever he went, the atmosphere caught fire, inquiry 
meetings were thronged, and hundreds professed de- 
cision. When, however, the evangelists departed to Amer- 
ica, Drummond returned quietly to college and completed 
his course. 

In accordance with Scottish custom, he thereupon held 
for a short time two or three assistantships, but then he 
applied for and obtained a lectureship in Natural Science 
in the College of Glasgow, the attraction of this position 
being that, while he had to devote half of the year to the 
duties of his office, he had the rest of his time at his own 
disposal for evangelization, which had by this time be- 
come the passion of his life. The lectureship was subse- 
quently raised to a full professorship, and he was or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Glasgow. To ordination he 
had no objection, but he had a disinclination to the regu- 
lar ministry, because it would restrict his liberty and ren- 
der him unable to accept the invitations to evangelize 
which poured in on him whenever he was understood to 
be free. He even undertook the charge of a mission in 
Possil Park which the congregation of his friend, Dr. 
Marcus Dods, was starting, and he carried it on for sev- 
eral years, until it was ready to be formed into a full 
charge, when he handed it over to another minister. 

It was while the College-professor was thus acting as 
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the organizer of a congregation that the addresses came 
into existence which formed his first book, entitled Nat- 
ural Law in the Spiritual World, which, after being re- 
jected by several publishers, appeared in 1883, and met 
with instant and world-wide success. Indeed, the chap- 
ters of the book had been originally sermons for his con- 
gregation, the preacher finding no difficulty in making 
the semi-scientific form comprehensible to a working- 
class audience. 

There is no kind of publicity which gives to a preacher 
or evangelist so great an advantage as literary success; 
and such was the impression made by this first book that 
not only was everything published by the author after- 
wards certain of an extensive welcome, but, wherever he 
appeared as a speaker, crowds waited for his coming. 
Year after year, at Christmas-time, he issued booklets, 
very tastefully got up, under such titles as The Greatest 
Thing in the World and The City without a Church; but 
these were only characteristic specimens of his evange- 
listic addresses and originated in the same way as his 
book. His last volume, entitled The Ascent of Man, had 
a somewhat more pretentious origin, having been deliv- 
ered as a course of lectures under the auspices of a 
learned society in the United States, and it was published 
in 1891. 

If his literary reputation thus opened doors to the 
evangelist, the style of his speaking and the nature of his 
message were still more potent factors in his success. 
His speaking was quiet and unforced, and he preferred 
a moderately large to a very large audience; but he pos- 
sessed the gift of holding without effort the attention of 
his hearers from the first sentence to the last. There were 
no flights of eloquence or purple patches of rhetoric, but 
only appeals, earnest and simple, to the reason, to make 
conviction and conduct harmonize instead of going in 
different directions. In addressing young men, he did 
not tell them that they were in danger of losing their 
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souls, but that they were losing their life. They were 
only to live once, and they could make their life a con- 
tribution either to Christ or to the devil—either to the 
kingdom of God or to the kingdom of evil. There is no 
doubt that personality, which always tells, told in his 
case with exceptional force. He was tall, slight, well- 
dressed, with rich auburn hair and an eye which held you 
captive; and there was an air of simplicity and sincerity, 
which won immediate confidence. 

He found entrance to circles into which evangelists are 
rarely admitted. For several seasons, under the auspices 
of his friends, Lord and Lady Aberdeen, he addressed 
meetings of the most exclusive social set in the ballroom 
of one of the most aristocratic houses in London. But 
his favorite audience consisted of students, and for ten 
years he addressed meetings in Edinburgh on Sunday 
evenings during the College-session, traveling from Glas- 
gow for the purpose and staying for the week-end with 
friends, the Barbours and Simpsons, who, without saying 
a word about it, made all the arrangements so perfectly 
that the visitor had nothing to do but step on the plat- 
form and commence his address. In Glasgow, strange to 
say, he never found friends to do for him the same service 
behind the scenes; and so he never had any considerable 
success in the city of his abode. Students who had been 
awakened at the Edinburgh meetings traveled in great 
numbers to visit him in Glasgow, to lay bare the secrets 
of their lives; and he used to say, that, after some of these 
interviews, he felt as if he must wash himself seven times 
in water and be unclean until the even. But his converts 
were principally found amongst the high-toned and able 
students; and these multiplied his work, as he had done 
that of Moody, by carrying the tidings of what was going | 
on in Edinburgh to all parts of the country, not a few 
who have since become prominent in various departments 
of public life then making their first appearance on the 
platform. 
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Edinburgh was so much a centre for students coming 
from all parts of the globe that Drummond was solicited 
to repeat the Edinburgh work in other countries. He 
visited the United States repeatedly, where his friend, 
Mr. Moody, was always eager to welcome him; and his 
last journey of the kind carried him as far as Australia. 

He was not without solicitations to other kinds of 
work. On one occasion he was offered the principalship 
of M’Gill University, Montreal. He was tempted into 
politics, receiving, after his West End meetings in Lon- 
don, a letter from Mr. Gladstone himself, inviting him to 
join the Liberal ranks. At the instance of his friend, Mr. 
James Stevenson, chairman of the African Lakes Com- 
pany, who had raised his chair in the Glasgow College 
to a full professorship, he made a geological survey in 
Central Africa, for trading purposes, and this gave rise 
to his charming book, entitled Tropical Africa. When in 
Australia, he was persuaded, from a high quarter, to visit 
‘the New Hebrides and to write an official report on the 
Kanaka traffic. These things he did not, indeed, consider 
alien to his sympathies and duties as a man; but, sincere 
as were his feelings as a scientist and a citizen, his ruling 
passion was evangelism, to which he always returned with 
the sense of being at his proper work. I have heard him 
say, that the point in his career at which he had felt most 
doubt about the leading of Providence was when he paid 
a brief visit to Japan on his way home from Australia; 
for that country seemed to lie so open to the Gospel, and 
his Christianity seemed to suit it so well, that a nation 
might have been born in a day. 

In the height of his power and of his usefulness he 
found himself, towards the end of the College-session of 
1894, troubled with the first symptoms of a disease in the 
spinal region. I well remember asking his physician in 
Glasgow, who was ordering him South, what were his 
prospects of recovery, and receiving the reply, ‘‘Do not 
ask me; do you not know that diseases of this sort are 
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the despair and the reproach of my profession?’’? Phy- 
sician after physician was consulted, and baths, at various 
places in France, were resorted to; but the trouble, surely, 
though slowly, held on its way. He settled longest at 
Tunbridge Wells, where his friends took turns in visiting 
him. The spirit of the man—his patience, his gaity, his 
consideration for others, his faith in God—triumphed 
over pain; but the suffering was prolonged and terrible. 
At length, on March 11, 1897, at the age of seven-and- 
forty, he passed away; and on the fifteenth he was laid 
among his kindred in the graveyard of his native town. 
For what will Professor Drummond be remembered? 
When he entred the University of Edinburgh in 1866, he 
and I were members of a students’ prayer-meeting, num- 
bering seven, and so alien was such a thing at that time 
to the place that it never occurred to us to ask for the use 
of any room in the University, but we had to pay for the 
use of a room in a neighboring street above a public- 
house, the fumes of which were very noticeable as we 
ascended the stair. What a contrast since then! At that 
time there was no Students’ Union, the social side of 
academic life being but miserably developed. Now there 
rs a Union with spacious buildings, and in these there is 
accommodation for the Christian Union. This will be 
Drummond’s monument. He was not, indeed, its abso- 
lute originator. There were men like Professor Grainger 
Stewart and Professor Alexander Simpson who had tried 
to find a place for religion among medical students; there 
was, a little earlier than Drummond’s efforts, a mission- 
ary movement in the English Universities echoes of 
which had been heard in Edinburgh; and in the United 
States there had appeared among students various forms 
of religious awakening. But it was by Drummond’s ten 
years of Sunday meetings that form and substance were 
given to the idea of religion in University-life. The Stu- 
dent Movement is one of the most living things in the 
modern world, touching, it is said, as many as two hun- 
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dred thousand students in all the countries of the world 
in which universities exist; numerous have been the men 
and women who have served it with ability and devotion; 
but these would all acknowledge how much it owes to 
him. 

In Glasgow he was in the fullest sympathy with a 
kindred movement—that of the Boys’ Brigade, founded 
by his friend, Sir William Smith—which has since ex- 
perienced remarkable developments among those under 
the age of students, both male and female. None under- 
stood better than Drummond the nature of the boy or 
sympathized more warmly with his trials and struggles, 
and none knew better how to bring home to his intelli- 
gence and sympathy the message of the Gospel. He would 
go at any moment to a gathering of boys with more ex- 
hilaration than to a meeting of the wealthy or the learned, 
and well did his clients know who was their friend. But, 
if every revival exhibits, in the deposit which it leaves 
behind on the shores of history, the genius of him who 
has been the human instrumentality, Drummond will be 
remembered as the evangelist of students. 

In a German work on my shelves, entitled Church H1s- 
tory for the Christian Home and published twenty years 
ago, the only portrait of a Scots divine of recent times 
is one of Henry Drummond. This is an indication of the 
impression which his books were at that time making on 
the Christian world; for the more important of these had 
not only been attracting attention among scholars abroad 
able to read them in English, but they had been very well 
translated into German and had attained a celebrity only 
equalled by a translation, executed about the same time, 
of the sermons of Robertson of Brighton. 

Natural Law in the Spiritual World will hold its place 
in virtue of its style and of the numerous examples which 
it furnishes of analogy between natural and spiritual 
things as these revealed themselves to one who was at 
the same time a preacher and a scientist. There is some- 
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thing of the method followed by Jesus in His parables 
in these likenesses between the laws of two worlds, the 
human mind being so constituted that it never enjoys a 
spiritual truth so much as when it sees it in the mirror 
of a natural object. No doubt other preachers, who are 
at the same time naturalists, will by following out this 
method enrich the message of the pulpit with similar il- 
lustrations. But Drummond had a more ambitious aim 
than the accumulation of a number of such comparisons: 
he undertook to prove that the same laws rule in both 
spheres. Perhaps not all laws of the one world are the 
same as those of the other; he did not pretend to define 
the extent of the identity; but at least some are; and he 
sought to light up the spiritual world with a new radiance 
as he traced the natural laws holding on their course 
through it. The man of science, accustomed to the reign 
of law, ought not to feel, when he draws near to the spir- 
itual world, that he is entering an alien and lawless re- 
gion. On the contrary, religious experience is just as 
solid a portion of the world of knowledge as are the facts 
in any other sphere of human investigation, and demands 
just as much a rational explanation. Theology is simply 
the scientific explanation of Christian experience—of how 
the Christian man and the Christian life come to be what 
they are. 

Interesting, however, and edifying as the analogies 
produced by Drummond were acknowledged to be, no 
little opposition arose to the message of the book as a 
whole, and especially to a chapter on Biogenesis, in which 
it was maintained that the natural law of life proceeding 
only from antecedent life applies also in the spiritual 
sphere, the human soul remaining dead till it is quick- 
ened into life by God in His mercy and Jesus Christ 
through His redeeming love. This was held by many to 
be an extreme view of the difference between the natural 
and the spiritual man; and books were written in contra- 
diction, one of these being the first publication of a pro- 
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bationer who was to live to be Principal Denney, of the 
Free Church College, Glasgow; and that the future prin- 
cipal had already learned to hit hard may be gathered 
from his concluding words: ‘‘Natural Law in the Spirit- 
ual World is a book that no lover of men will call religious 
and no student of theology scientific.’’ It was forgotten, 
however, by these critics that it was not Professor Drum- 
mond who was saying that in the natural man there is a 
heart of stone, or that mankind is dead in trespasses and 
sins, or that even a specimen of the natural man as good 
as Nicodemus must be born again. These are expressions 
of Holy Writ, which contains abundance of statements 
to the same effect. It is true that they are figurative; 
but the Bible is not a book which uses strong figures to 
describe weak facts; and Drummond might have left his 
critics to fight out the controversy with Scripture. This 
in fact, was what he did. He never withdrew these state- 
ments, though some of his friends were eager to do so 
for him; and I would counsel scepticism in regard to al- 
leged radical changes in his views, except where these 
have been distinctly intimated by the author himself. 

In criticising the thesis of the first book, it was pointed 
out by the future Principal Denney that, so far from nat- 
ural law prevailing in the spiritual world, the very oppo- 
site law is that which holds the field in the domain of 
Christ. Whereas the law of natural selection is self- 
assertion and self-aggrandisement, the law of Christ is 
sacrifice. But Drummond himself had from the first 
fully realized the weight of this objection, and there was 
gathering in his mind for many years a triumphant reply 
to it, which formed the burden of his last book, The As- 
cent of Man. In this great work he proved that, while 
the. self-regarding aspect of the force pushing upwards 
in the direction of variety and development could not be 
ignored, but must be ackowledged as indispensable, yet 
there had been from the first a counterforce, also with an 
upward urge but of a totally different character. Side 
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by side with the struggle for life there had always been 
what he called the struggle for the life of others. This 
he traced very far back indeed, finding rudimentary and 
prophetic suggestions of it even in the affinities between 
the chemical elements of the mineral world and, still 
more, in the combinations of the vegetable world. But 
the clear manifestations of its nature and force comes 
into full light only in the animal world, where it passes 
through innumerable phases in the motherhood of crea- 
tures and rises to its consummation in that love to God 
which has the assurance of its reality in the grasp of its 
object. Thus is the cord of life formed not of one but 
of two strands, and the history of the creatures is a spec- 
tacle not so much of death as of ever-expanding love. 

It has been called in question whether Drummond was 
actually the author of this ennobling view of the universe, 
and hints have been quoted from eminent naturalists, 
writing before him, to whom something of the same 
thought had occurred. He would have been the last to 
deny this; in fact, he delighted in quoting whatever of the 
kind he could find in the writings of his predecessors; 
but he was the first to give to this view full expression 
and illustration, and to bring home to the general mind 
how much it implied. If Denney judged the first book 
with severity, he lived to make amends by saying of the 
last one, ‘‘It makes the redeeming love of God the alpha 
and omega, the ultimate reality in which the universe 
rests, and which in ways we cannot divine must be work- 
ing through it all. That there is one ray of this celestial 
light all through The Ascent of Man is the glory of it and 
of the writer as a Christian thinker.’’ (Letters to his 
Family and Friends, p. 110.) 

While Professor Drummond was lying on what was 
to prove his deathbed, the General Assembly of his 
Church was debating whether he ought to be condemned 
for penning The Ascent of Man. In seconding the motion 
that the charge should be dismissed, one of his friends 
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said :—‘‘It may be thought I am too partial to Professor 
Drummond and prejudiced in his favor. Well, he has 
been my life-long friend and I am prejudiced in his favor. 
I am prejudiced by his prayers, by his Christ-like char- 
acter, by his unselfish and holy life. I do not think along 
with him in everything, and I do not approve of all the 
things which he has either done or left undone. But Pro- 
fessor Drummond has done a work for Christ and for his 
country of a peculiar kind, which no other man could have 
done. The Free Church, I believe, in her heart cherishes 
him as one of the choicest of her sons; and I hope that the 
message which this Assembly will send to him to-day 
across the seas will be one, if not of entire approval, yet 
not one of merely reluctant acquittal, but a generous 
message of confidence and love.’’ 


Books or REFERENCE. 


The Life of Henry Drummond, by Principal Sir Grorce 
Apam Smita, D.D., ete. 

Henry Drummond (in Famous Scots Series), by Jamus 
Y. Smrpson, his successor in the Natural Science 
chair. 

Henry Drummond: Some Recollections, by T. Hunrer 
Boyp. Foreword by the Hart or ABERDEEN. 

Most of Professor Drummond’s own works have been 
mentioned in this article, but, besides, of importance 
are two articles, entitled ‘‘The Contribution of 
Science to Christianity’’ in The Expositor, 1885. 


THE CITY IN THE FIRST CENTURY. 
By W. E. Henry, D.D., Yaxkmma, Was. 


The city was not a new thing to the first century. Al- 
ready that institution was hoary with age. From its first 
page authentic history has revealed and centered about 
the city. The present drift to the city has evidently been 
a characteristic of every age, waxing as civilization in- 
creased, waning as civilization broke down. In fact, the 
status of the city in any period of history may almost be 
taken as a safe and accurate measure of the civilization 
of that age. 

The cities of the first century in the Roman Empire 
were numerous, well built, beautifully adorned, and some 
at least were of large size. The western provinces of the 
Empire were less densely populated than the eastern, and 
consequently cities and towns were less numerous, but 
from the western border of Italy eastward life centered 
largely in municipalities. In Italy alone were 1,200 cities 
and towns, in Asia Minor 500 more, in Egypt 40 cities 
of importance. ‘‘In the first, and still more in the second 
century of the Empire,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘the world 
was studded with more beautiful cities than at the pres- 
ent day.’’? In most cases probably, the streets were 
crooked and very narrow, as in Rome, but in other cases 
they were straight and broad, as in Antioch and Alex- 
andria. The Romans were great engineers, but it was 
only in the newer cities that their genius for engineering 
could completely manifest itself. In Rome, all through 
the morning and afternoon for ten hours all traffic of veh- 
icles was forbidden, except for special processions and 
emergencies, yet the crowds were often difficult to pass 
through. The tendency was to build houses higher and 
higher, and when Augustus became emperor he ordered 
that firmer foundations should be used and that the height 
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of dwelling houses should be limited to 70 feet. Along 
the more frequented streets of the imperial city, the 
dwellings probably ran to four or five stories. The rec- 
ords of the past and the ruins still to be seen assure us 
that these ancient cities were beautifully adorned. Nero’s 
‘‘Golden House’’ with its countless chambers and three 
miles of colonnades and statue of himself 120 feet high, 
the Mausoleum of Augustus rising 220 feet into the air, 
and the Pantheon, in Rome; the temple of the Great 
Diana, 425 feet long, 220 feet wide with its 127 columns 
60 feet in height, at Ephesus; the broad street with colon- 
nades extending through the city and four miles beyond 
and said to have been lighted at night, in Antioch; the 
3,000 statues, in Rhodes—these are but a few out of the 
many, many wonderful adornments which beautified the 
cities of that day. And while in size first century cities 
did not rival the largest cities of today, yet if we accept 
Gibbon’s estimate of the population of Rome (1,000,000) 
there were only three cities in the United States having 
a larger population in 1920, and if Conybeare and How- 
son’s estimate be trustworthy (2,000,000), there were 
only two. Alexandria had probably 750,000 people, and 
Antioch 500,000. 

Moreover in these cities large and small there was a 
great mingling of peoples and religions. The Greek con- 
quests of previous centuries, the more recent Roman con- 
quest, the improved means of transportation, and the de- 
velopment of commerce had brought together with in- 
creasing freedom the various peoples of the empire, and 
the various religions (or philosophical) views which they 
had inherited or acquired. The Mediterranean cities of 
the first century were almost as cosmopolitan as our 
American cities of the twentieth. 


GOVERNMENT. 


The government of these first century cities was dis- 
tinctly aristocratic and wholly in the hands of the rich. 
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According to the laws of Malaga and Salpensa all candi- 
dates for office were required to be free born, at least 
twenty-five years of age, of irreproachable character, and 
the possessors of a certain amount of wealth. No indi- 
vidual engaged as a gladiator, actor, pimp, auctioneer or 
undertaker was admissible as a candidate. Election was 
by the whole people and awakened great interest. Dill 
says, ‘‘ We can still almost hear the noise of election days 
among the ruins of Pompeii.’ At least 1,600 election 
notices painted in red and black have been found about 
the walls of this stricken city. 

Municipal officers were usually six in number—two 
duumvirs, who were highest in rank, two aediles, and two 
quaestors for each year. Every fifth year the two duum- 
virs were replaced by two quinquennales who were elected 
for the purpose of conducting the municipal census. 
These officers were not, as in our cities, paid for their 
services, but on the contrary had to pay into the city 
treasury a certain amount for the privilege of serving. 
The amount required was not uniform. In an obscure 
place like Thamugadi (‘Timgad, a Numidian town, only a 
few leagues from the Sahara, the honorarium payable on 
admission to the duumvirate was $160, and to aedileship 
$120. At Pompeii the newly elected duumvir paid more 
than $400, and in the greater Italian cities probably much 
more. This honorarium was not the only, or even the 
heaviest, pecuniary demand which the municipalities 
laid upon their newly elected officers. Custom required 
the man chosen by the people to outstrip the bare de- 
mands of the law by a prodigal liberality. He must sig- 
nalize his year of office by building or repairing some 
public work, ‘‘and, at the dedication of it, good taste re- 
quired him to exhibit costly games, or to give a banquet 
to the citizens, with a largess to all of every rank, small 
or great.’’ In a remarkable way—a way probably never 
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equalled before or since—the duties of wealth were pow- 
erfully enforced by public opinion, and cheerfully, even 
recklessly, performed by the rich. 

In return, however, for the heavy liabilities imposed, 
election to office gave undoubted power and distinction 
to the one chosen. The duumvirs commanded the local 
militia whenever it was called into service. They presided 
when the people of the city or the local senate came to- 
gether, proposed questions for the consideration of these 
bodies, and executed the decrees. Their jurisdiction in 
criminal cases was limited by the intercessio of colleagues 
and the right of appeal, and in civil matters they could 
try only cases involving property values under a certain 
amount. They were responsible for the collection of all 
dues and taxes, and for the recovery of all moneys owing 
to the municipality. — 

The Curia, or local senate, was made up of 100 ordi- 
nary members generally, and a considerable number of 
patrons and other extraordinary members. Every five 
years the quinquennales revised and drew up afresh the 
roll of the Curia, first taking those on the roll of the pre- 
vious term, then adding those who had been elected to 
magistracies since the last census, and then, if there were 
still vacancies, completing the list from those who were 
qualified for office by the possession of sufficient wealth. 
Very considerable powers were vested in the Curia. In 
certain cases appeal might be made to the Curia from the 
judicial decisions of the duumvirs. These officers must 
consult the Curia in their control of games and festivals, 
and of the finances of the community, and must execute 
its orders. Each member of the Curia was entitled to a 
place of honor at games and festivals, to a larger share 
in the frequent distributions of money by private bene- 
factors, and to a free supply of water from the public 
sources. He was exempt from the more degrading forms 
of punishment, and enjoyed other perquisites and honors, 
which varied with the locality. 
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The income of the municipalities of the first century 
was gathered from various sources. Direct taxation was 
hardly known at that time, but the municipalities them- 
selves often possessed landed property, mines or quar- 
ries. There was always an income from the public baths 
and from the rent of shops and stalls in public places. 
Other funds were derived from the supply of water to 
private houses or estates, and sometimes from port dues 
and tolls. Evidently also a considerable revenue arose 
from the fee paid by the magistrates, and the members of 
the Curia and the Augustales on entering upon their of- 
fice or dignity. But all of these sources could not have 
furnished the revenue necessary to finance the govern- 
ment of these cities and the improvements constantly be- 
ing made, despite the fact that the higher officers were, 
as already noted, unpaid, and that much of the business 
and labor of the cities were carried on by communal 
slaves. It was only as private persons of wealth came to 
their assistance by constructing streets, markets and pub- 
lic buildings that the cities were able to sustain and de- 
velop themselves. Still there were instances of great 
works of public utility and splendor being undertaken at 
the common expense, and in some eases, at any rate, the 
enterprises were grossly mismanaged and the municipal- 
ities greatly embarrassed. Pliny found, for example, 
that Nicaea had spent $400,000 on a theatre which was 
settling with great fissures in the walls, and Nicomedia 
had spent $200,000 on two aqueducts which had either 
fallen or been abandoned. 

A few instances of the benefactions of individuals 
will be of interest. Pompeii was only a third-rate city 
with a population of about 20,000, and probably could not 
boast of any great capitalist among its citizens. Yet a 
large number of its public buildings were the gifts of pri- 
vate citizens. When the great theatre of the city was re- 
built, probably about 3B.C., Holconius Rufus and Hol- 
conius Celer bore the cost of the crypt, the tribunals and 
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the whole space for the spectators. Eumachia, a priestess 
of the city, erected what is supposed to have been a cloth 
market. The amphitheatre at the southeast corner of the 
city, where so many gladiatorial combats were held, was 
erected by C. Quinctius Valgus and M. Porcius. Pliny 
was not a very rich man, but he gave all told to his early 
home probably more than $400,000. Crinas spent per- 
haps as large a sum on the walls of Marseilles. A private 
citizen of Bordeaux gave the city a new aqueduct at an 
expenditure of $800,000. Not all of these items come 
within the first century, yet they doubtless in nowise give 
an exaggerated impression of the private benefactions 
of that period. The objects of this liberality were as 
varied as the needs of the community—‘‘temples, thea- 
tres, bridges, markets, a portico or a colonnade, the re- 
laying of a road or a pavement—the repair of an aque- 
duct, above all the erection of new baths or the restora- 
tion of old ones, with perhaps a permanent foundation to 
provide for the free enjoyment of this greatest luxury 
of the south.’’* 


SocraL CuAssEs. 


The highest class in the municipal life of the first cen- 
tury was the local aristocracy of curial rank. As already 
indicated, admission to this class was largely, perhaps al- 
most wholly, a matter of wealth. At least no one could 
secure the coveted honors belonging to this class unless 
his possessions reached a certain minimum of value. The 
functions and privileges of the curials have already been 
noted. 

After the curial class came the equites, or knights. 
Here again money was a primary requisite. Pliny, writ- 
ing to Romanus Firmus, his townsman and schoolfellow, 
says: ‘‘The rank you bear in our province as decurio, is 
proof that you are possessed, at least, of an hundred 
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thousand sesterces ($4,000); but that we may also have 
the satisfaction of seeing you a Roman Knight, I present 
you with three hundred thousand, in order to make up 
the sum requisite to entitle you to that dignity.’’ The 
knights were a middle class between the senators and the 
common people, but without any distinction save the 
privilege of wearing a gold ring and two narrow stripes 
of purple on the tunic. The railing of the satirists against 
‘‘Bithynian knights’’, sham aristocrats of low origin, 
leads to the belief that in the latter half of the first cen- 
tury equestrian rank had been conferred too freely. Many 
knights came to the provincial towns from the army, and 
while a large proportion of them were good and public- 
spirited men, some were coarse and brutal, and ignorant 
of the refinement which usually characterized such rank. 
Another group, scarcely inferior in importance or in 
social rank to the knights, was the Augustales. The origin 
of this order, long a subject of debate, has lately been 
placed beyond doubt. It was a provincial and plebian 
‘institution for the cult of Augustus, and succeeding em- 
perors, modelled on the aristocratic order of the Sodales 
Augustales, which was established by Tiberius in the cap- 
ital.’’ The members of the order were chosen by the local 
curia from the leaders of the great freedom class, and had 
certain religious duties to perform which involved con- 
siderable expense. They were required to bear the cost 
_ of sacrifices and festivities on certain days when dead 
emperors were honored. They were organized on the line 
of other ‘‘colleges’’—to which attention will be directed 
under another section—had their club-houses where they 
banqueted together regularly, possessed land, and had 
their common places for burial. In expenditure and in- 
terests, however, they went beyond their own society. 
They were generally regarded as ranking next to the mag- 
istrates, had the right to wear the purple-bordered toga 
and have lictors attend them in the streets, and had places 
of honor reserved for them at games and festivals. It 
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was a great elevation for a man who had been sold as a 
slave to find himself after years of toil thus honored by 
the community in which he lived. The possibility of such 
honor provided, in the highly conventional society of 
that day, a society in which caste feeling dominated, both 
a stimulus and a reward for the manifestation of public 
spirit by a class of lowly origin, but powerful not only 
in numbers but also in wealth. And so widespread was 
this order that almost every part of the Empire has fur- 
nished memorials of it. 

It is easy to pass from the discussion of the Augus- 
tales, composed of the leaders of the freedmen, to a con- 
sideration of this class as a whole. The rise of the freed- 
men is one of those social changes of the early Empire 
which were of immense moment. The movement was 
swift and far spreading and awakened most violent op- 
position, both aristocratic and plebeian, but it was in- 
evitable and richly salutary and promising. ‘‘It gave 
hope of a future to the slave; by creating a free indus- 
trial class, it helped to break down the cramped social 
ideal of the slave-owner and the soldier; it planted in 
every municipality a vigorous mercantile class, who were 
often excellent and generous citizens. Above all it as- 
serted the dignity of man.’’* The freedman began to ap- 
pear in public affairs with the founding of the Empire, 
when Julius Caesar made some of his household officers 
of the mint. It was customary to freedmen of education 
and business ability to administer the vast senatorial 
estates, and inasmuch as the earliest Emperors sought to 
disguise their great power under the quiet exterior of an 
ordinary nobleman, they thought it wise to carry this cus- 
tom into the business of the state. Thus the freedmen 
came rapidly to positions of great power, and in the reign 
of Claudius, Callistus, Narcissus, and Pallus were prac- 
tically masters of the world. Nor were these men of 
servile origin found wanting. In those very years when 
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the capital was racked with the horrors of conspiracy, 
confiscation and massacre the provinces, by the knowl- 
edge, tact, and ability of the palace freedmen, were gen-— 
erally well governed and happy. Despite their ability 
and enormous riches, however, these imperial freedmen 
ministers were hardly ever admitted to the ranks of the 
Senate, and even while actually governing the world, 
were rarely allowed to be present at its sitting. A few 
were promoted to knighthood, but even the emperors, 
themselves above all ranks, did not dare do too great 
violence to social prejudice. But while it is important 
to note the power and ability of these great imperial 
freedmen, it is even more necessary to recognize that 
throughout the empire almost all trade and industry was 
in the hands of their fellow-freedmen. As a social group 
they were far from impeccable. To them money was 
everything. They would ‘‘pick a farthing out of a dung- 
heap with their teeth’’. And having won wealth, whether 
by fair means or foul, they proceeded to spend it in vul- 
gar imitation of the cultural rich about them. 

In speaking of the freedmen we have been considering 
a group of that larger class in the municipal life of the 
first century which may be called the workers. But this 
larger class included two other groups, the slaves, and 
those who were neither freedmen nor slaves. It used to 
be thought that in the early Empire society was depend- 
ent for the supply of its wants entirely on slave labor, 
and there doubtless was a time when slave labor was the 
largest factor in industry. But later the supply of slaves 
decreased, and the births among the class probably did 
not suffice to cover the loss through death and the con- 
stantly accelerating manumission. Consequently the slave 
was a diminishing factor in a rapidly developing commer- 
cial life. The remaining group in the class of workers 
were, of course, humble folk, and have but little place in 
the literature of the age. In fact, it is only from the in- 
scriptions that we have learned of the presence and im- 
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portance of the workers as a whole. These show the 
flourishing development of skilled handicrafts in all por- 
tions of the empire, and that many of the workers felt an 
honest pride in the work of their hands. 


Coutuecss (Trape Unions). 


Prominent in the civil life of the first century were 
many organizations consisting of small groups of people, 
called colleges. Most of these colleges were ostensibly 
either religious or funerary in character, but many of 
them were essentially trade-unions. 

Such organizations were already very old in Roman 
history. Certain of them were traced back even to the 
founding of the ‘‘eternal city’’. During the earlier days 
of the Republic they flourished without restraint or sus- 
picion. The last century of the Republic, however, 
brought the suspicion that they were dangerous to the 
public peace, and laws were passed against them. Later 
they were revived, but the emperors regarded them with 
suspicion and jealously watched the right of free associ- 
ation. But the call for group association was too impera- 
tive to be ignored. The aristocrats enjoyed it, and the 
common people would not be denied it. ‘‘The plebeian 
crowd, recruited from the ranks of slavery, and ever 
growing in numbers and, in their higher ranks, in wealth, 
did not indeed dream of breaking down these barriers 
of (aristocratic) exclusiveness; but they claimed, and 
quietly asserted, the right to organize a society of their 
own, for protection against oppression, for mutual sym- 
pathy and support, for relief from the deadly dullness of 
an obscure and sordid life.’” 

It seems clear that the prime object in these associa- 
tions was the satisfaction of social desires. ‘‘ Probably 
no age, not even our own, ever felt a greater craving for 
some form of social life, wider than the family, and nar- 
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rower than the State.’’® They earnestly sought the good 
cheer that arises from social intercourse and good will. 
They greatly craved relief from the drab dullness of their 
humdrum lives. They watched from a distance the splen- 
dor of the court and of aristocratic life, (where all seemed 
so gay and charming and friendly), and felt the empti- 
ness of their own lives and the demands of the social in- 
stincts the more imperatively. If not within the first cen- 
tury, at least a little later, this ‘‘great movement of as- 
sociation’? was going on in every part of the Roman 
world, in the decaying little country towns as well as in 
the great commercial centers. Whoever searches for the 
really significant features of the history of the age, will 
examine this great social movement far more carefully 
than the march of the legions and the rise and fall of em- 
perors. 

It was characteristic of the Romans to cling very 
tenaciously to forms of organization which had endured 
the test of time and experience. The most humble munic- 
ipality in the empire was patterned after the great ‘‘city 
which had become a world’’. As we have seen, had its local 
senate and its popular assembly which elected the magis- 
trates. Usually the magistrates bore the ancient names 
and reproduced in shadowy form their rights and privi- 
leges. As the municipalities were modelled on the State, 
so the college was fashioned after the city. They elected 
their officers, generally for one year only, occasionally, 
by way of showing special distinction, for life. The mem- 
bership was always limited, and the roll of membership 
was revised every five years by the chief officers. And 
even in these groups of ‘‘men without a grandfather”’, 
there was still a ‘‘punctilious observance of shadowy dis- 
tinctions’’. The image of the hierarchy was carried down 
to the last group. The plebs in many of these colleges 
included slaves, and while the old lines of society were 
still visible on the surface of these clubs, it was a great 
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advance when slaves and freemen thus met together 
more or less frequently for business or social intercourse 
on a certain footing of equality. 

Generally these colleges possessed a club-room or 
schola where their meetings were held. Sometimes the 
schola was built by the club itself, but frequently some 
benefactor erected a hall for them. Often from a similar 
source came a little chapel for their patron deity with a 
court or balcony where the members ate together. Or 
perhaps some rich man, eager to make sure of perpetual 
remembrance, bequeathed to them a garden adjoining 
his tomb, with a house for their meetings, and possibly 
also an investment to provide a dinner on his birthday. 

The social and religious life of the colleges was great- 
ly enlarged by the patrons of the clubs. These patrons 
were people of wealth who accepted the members of the 
college as their clients, and in return for deference shown 
them gave certain financial support to the organization. 
Generally the patrons were from the freedmen class, and 
often the same individual gave his patronage to several 
different colleges, sometimes as many as twelve or fif- 
teen. The benefactions of the patrons arose in some cases 
from ambition, in others from real generosity, but more 
frequently, doubtless, from the passion to be long remem- 
bered and the desire to make certain the continuity of 
funerary ritual. However lacking in high motive these 
gifts may have been, they added much to the passing en- 
joyment of the humble members of the colleges, and the 
distribution of money during the year may in many cases 
have been sufficient to bring some permanent relief from 
the hard circumstances of life. 

It is true, doubtless, that these organizations arose 
out of the social craving of the plebeian world, and also 
that they were ostensibly for the purpose of observing 
religious rites or securing proper burial for their mem- 
bers, yet evidently some had other objections, and as sug- 
gested above, it can hardly be a misapplication of terms 
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to call some of them ‘‘trade-unions’’. Tucker declares, 
‘““The workmen of a particular calling formed their 
guilds, ‘city companies’, or clubs, in the interests of their 
trade and for mutual benefit. There was a guild of bak- 
ers, a guild of gold-workers, and a guild of anything and 
everything else. Doubtless the members of a guild acted 
in concert for the regulation of prices, although the Ro- 
man government took care that these clubs should be non- 
political, and would speedily suppress a strike if it seri- 
ously interfered with the public convenience.’’’ And it 
is quite doubtful if there is any impropriety in intro- 
ducing the modern term ‘‘strike’’ into this period, for 
Tacitus describes certain bloody riots between the inhab- 
itants of Nuceria and Pompeii, which he declared had 
been fomented by ‘‘illicit’’? clubs, and somewhat later 
than the first century 7,000 people were killed during an 
‘‘organized outbreak of the workmen of the mint’’. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


No discussion of the city in the first century would 
be adequate that omitted consideration of the amuse- 
ments of the day, for the amusement of the people was 
much more an affair of the State and municipality then 
than now. 

It is estimated that the number of holidays in the city 
of Rome itself was about one hundred annually. When 
we reckon in our Sunday—and the Romans, of course, 
had nothing like it—and our special days, the number 
per year is not far different from ours. In the manner 
of observing these holidays, however, the difference was 
great. On Roman holidays the people were entertained 
by public games or sports furnished for them free of cost. 
The necessary outlay for these entertainments was borne 
either by the public treasury, State or municipal, or by 
the officers out of their own private wealth, or by pay- 
ment in part from both sources. 


TLife in the Roman World of Nero and St. Paul, p. 254. 
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The entertainments provided were of different kinds. 
There were plays in the theaters, consisting of boxing, 
wrestling, running, throwing spears and disks, etc., much 
like our athletic sports today; chariot races in the circus, 
like our horse-races; and certain spectacles in the amphi- 
theatres to which we have no parallel today. Included in 
this last group were the hunting and baiting of animals, 
encounters with wild beasts, more dangerous than the 
Spanish bull-fight, and, most popular of all, the sanguin- 
ary combats of the gladiators or professional ‘‘swords- 
men’’. The simple athletics and plays of the theatre 
were not popular except in the Greek cities. The chariot 
race was more attractive to the multitudes, but highest 
in popular esteem were the scenes in the amphitheatre, 
again with the exception of the preponderantly Grecian 
centers. So different were the Greek and Roman char- 
acters, that the barbarous exhibitions in which the Ro- 
mans delighted filled the more esthetic Greeks with re- 
pulsion. 

The combats in the amphitheatre are too well known 
to need detailed description. They were mainly of two 
kinds, fights between men and beasts—occasionally be- 
tween two kinds of beasts—and fights between men and 
men. The beast-fights were held in the morning, the 
gladiatorial combats coming in the afternoon. The pas- 
sion for this cruel excitement was as strong in the pro- 
vincial towns of the first century as in the imperial city, 
with the western provinces surpassing the eastern in 
their devotion. As an example of the extent to which the 
amusement of the people was carried it may be noted that 
Trajan’s Dacian triumphs were celebrated by 123 days 
of rejoicing, and 10,000 gladiators were sent into the 
arena. And the inhuman contempt for life inhering in 
such spectacles, and the savage brutality that was pos- 
sible in that day may be illustrated by Vitellius’ celebra- 
tion of his victory at Bedriacum. The trees were down, 
the crops trampled into mire, the ground soaked with 
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blood and dotted with rotting forms of men and horses. 
But within forty days of the battle the emperor attended 
great gladiatorial combats given by his generals at Cre- 
mona and Bononia, ‘‘as if to revive the memory of the 
carnage by a cruel mimicry’’. Whatever may be said of 
the amusements of today, it is not believable: that they 
approximate those of the first century in brutalizing and 
degrading impact upon life. 

Let it be remembered, in conclusion, that it was into 
these first century cities that the early representatives 
of Christianity came; that it was amid such life as we 
have endeavored briefly to depict, a life probably at once 
as uniform and diversified, as cosmopolitan and provin- 
cial, as luxurious and squalid, as refined and brutalized, 
as that of any age in history, that the gospel won its first 
triumphs; and that the gospel which won such triumphs 
under such conditions of life then, is assuredly able, when 
presented in purity and with passion, to triumph any- 
where in the city life of America today, or of the world. 


BAPTIST PRINCIPLES AND CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION. 


By Proressor Freperick Epy, University or Texas. 


(The Review and Expositor publishes this interesting article as 
setting forth the attitude of one of our Baptist professors in a State 
institution.) 


Two great crises have recently arisen in the spiritual 
and educational progress of this continent. We find our- 
selves in the throes of powerful movements which, unless 
wisely guided, may produce a revolution more startling 
than has been known for generations. The problems con- 
fronting us touch vitally the oldest and most sacred prin- 
ciples and doctrines of our faith. The situation demands 
the deepest reflection, and prompt and prayerful action 
on the part of our great Baptist people. The greater of 
these problems is the development of some adequate 
means for the religious education of all the children of 
America; the second is the question of academic freedom 
in our Christian Colleges. 


I. An Adequate Program of Religious Education. 


From the fall of the Roman Empire down to the nine- 
teenth century organized Christianity was the sole agen- 
cy which fostered schools and dominated the training of 
youth. About one hundred years ago education passed 
from the exclusive control of the churches and became 
one of the special functions of the State. The schools 
were secularized, credal tests were abolished, and religion 
ceased to be taught in the public institutions of this coun- 
try. The relinquishment of elementary education led the 
Protestant bodies to adopt the Sunday School for the in- 
culcation of religious truth among the masses. So far as 
general education was concerned the Protestant churches 
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contented themselves with the establishment of a few 
academies and colleges to furnish higher training under 
Christian influences. More than any other people our Bap- 
tist forefathers were responsible for the secularization of 
the American public school system. The doctrines of the 
separation of church and State led them, by its irresist- 
ible logic, to protest the teaching of religion by teachers 
in State supported schools. None of the other Christian 
bodies have so persistently resisted State taught religion 
as the Baptists. We offer no apologies for the position 
so staunchly held by our fathers in the faith. We confi- 
dently believe that it was the effective separation of 
church and State which has preserved religious liberty 
on the American continent, and saved our land from the 
spiritual and moral chaos of continental Europe. 


But the situation which has resulted is unspeakably 
alarming. Religious instruction in America has been all 
too sadly neglected, until today we are confronted with 
conditions which wring the souls of Christian men and 
women. According to statistics given out at the Inter- 
national Sunday School Convention held last May at 
Kansas City, there are in the United States 27,000,000 
children and youth nominally Protestant under 25 years 
of age who are not enrolled in any Sunday School, and 
who receive no formal or systematic religious instruction. 
There are 8,000,000 American children, less than 10 years 
of age, growing up in non-church homes. Nineteen out 
of every twenty Jewish children under 25 years, three out 
of every four Catholic children, two out of every three 
Protestant children under 25 years receive no religious 
instruction. 


There are those who believe that the tidal wave of 
crime, the increase in divorce, the growth of immorality 
and vice are due in no small measure to this lamentable 
lack of religious instruction. Never has a generation of 
children been born into the world, and been reared to ma- 
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turity with so large a proportion utterly devoid of re- 
ligious training. 

From every corner of America the demand is coming 
up for some new means to provide our children with an 
adequate religious education, even in the public schools, 
if necessary. This demand threatens to overthrow every 
form of opposition, however traditional or conscientious, 
and will prove irresistible, unless the problem be solved 
along lines that are sane and just. Already we learn that 
State paid teachers are being installed to teach religion 
in our public schools. From the daily press of North 
Texas several weeks past the following statement is 
culled: 


‘“‘The next legislature will be requested to enact 
a law making teaching of the Bible compulsory in 
the public schools of the State. To that end an or- 
ganization has been formed, officers chosen and a 
committee appointed to draft the proposed measure 
and work for its passage when the assembly meets.’’ 


Inasmuch as the Baptist people have staunchly with- 
stood all attempts to turn our public schools over to de- 
nominational control, and divide them by sectarian strife; 
and inasmuch as the principles, on which the very life 
of our faith depends, are at stake, we believe that it is 
a profound duty of our Baptist people to lead in the solu- 
tion of this vexatious problem. We shall demand that 
whatever means be set up in this country for the exten- 
sion of religious education of childhood and youth, these 
means shall be in harmony with those fundamental prin- 
ciples for which our fathers fought and died. We feel 
that the world has entered upon a new age—an age when 
for the first time we are able to teach the truth and the 
whole truth without the blighting restrictions imposed. 
in the interest of other religious bodies. 
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Four Fundamental Laws. 


There are at least four fundamental principles or 
laws which must be observed in any plan which is to be 
widely adopted for the religious instruction of the youth 
of this country. 

1. The integrity of Christian truth. 'There are every- 
where attempts being made to camouflage the teaching 
of the Scripture. It is being introduced into our public 
schools as literature, as morals, as history, and under 
other guises. No one will deny that the Bible has a truly 
literary style. But to teach the literary elements when 
one is debarred from mentioning the divine message of 
truth is a dangerous procedure. If the Bible is taught 
as literature only, the pupils will ever look upon it as 
merely a part of secular literature. By this subterfuge 
the authority of the Scriptures is compromised, and its 
sacred character is lessened, if not wholly destroyed. 
Some would use only the morals of the Scripture in our 
State schools, and outlaw the doctrinal and spiritual ele- 
ments. They would teach ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,’’ but they 
would prohibit ‘‘Ye must be born again;’’ ‘‘Thou shalt 
not steal,’’ is allowed, but, ‘‘There is no other name un- 
der heaven by which ye must be saved,’’ is forbidden. 
Against this emasculation of the Scriptures we protest. 
Religious truth is a unity, or it is nothing. Half truths 
and partial aspects are dangerous falsehoods. The evan- 
gelical must accompany the historical and literary ele- 
ments. We must emphatically reject any plan of relig- 
ious instruction which runs a wall through Christian 
truth, and commands the teacher to teach the truth on one 
side, but to ignore what is on the other. We demand 
that truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth be 
taught the youth. Any compromise will end in disaster. 
Any organization of religious instruction which does not 
permit the instructor freedom to express all aspects of 
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religious truth is perilous and cannot satisfy the condi- 
tions of Baptist principles. 

2. The second fundamental law is this: The State 
by its very nature and constitution is ineligible and un- 
fitted to engage in religious instruction. The doctrine of 
the separation of church and State has been one of the 
fixed cornerstones of our faith. Time has proven by mul- 
tiplied evidences the immeasurable value of this basic 
principle. The phenomenal growth of our people can be 
attributed in no small measure to the triumph of this doc- 
trine on the American continent. We can see no ade- 
quate reason why this salutary principle should now be 
revoked, or modified in the slightest degree, in the inter- 
ests of the ritualist and traditionalist. To permit the 
State to teach religion will be to surrender to the enemy, 
and to lay down our weapons when the battle has been 
completely won. The grave situation which now rises up 
to challenge our time must be solved in some other man- 
ner than by submitting supinely to the return to estab- 
lished churches and State religions. The things of Caesar 
and the things of Christ cannot be mixed and inter- 
changed without bringing inevitable disaster to the spir- 
itual interests of the world. If we could know that only 
Baptist teachers would be employed in our State schools 
and nothing but Baptist views of the Scriptures would 
be taught to the children, we would still contend that such 
teachings by the State was utterly wrong in principle and 
without justification. 

In the State schools are teachers of all faiths, and of 
no faith; Catholics, Lutherans, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Theosophists, Christian Scientists, Atheists, Jews, Bap- 
tists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Buddhists, and Moham- 
medans. This cannot be otherwise. Now who is to give 
religious instruction in the public schools? Who is to 
select the teacher? Let down the bars so that the dom- 
inant Protestant bodies offer Bible instruction in one 
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State, and in another State, the Catholic Church will de- 
mand the same privilege. Georgia is about half Baptist, 
but Massachusetts is half Catholic. To admit religious 
instruction into our public schools will inevitably bring 
again sectarian dissension and the ultimate downfall of 
our American school system. 

Already the danger signals are up, unmistakably in- 
dicating what will happen when the State schools are 
given the right to discuss and teach religion. Already in 
some State institutions Christianity is held up to ridicule. 
We feel that we must register our deep conviction that 
instructors in State institutions of learning of all grades 
are indiscrete when they undertake to discuss religious 
subjects in the class room. They are reprehensible to the 
utmost when they boldly digress from the field of knowl- 
edge which they are employed to teach, to cast slurs upon 
the Scriptures, or to throw doubt upon the universally 
accepted doctrines of the Christian faith. We most em- 
phatically deny the right of teachers in State institu- 
tions to discuss religious questions. We would most re- 
spectfully urge that the teachers of all State institutions 
of learning be reminded that the constitution of our State 
forbids the teaching of religious doctrines in our public 
institutions, but by so doing, by implication it equally 
outlaws the teaching of atheism and anti-Christianity. 

Again, what should be the attitude of the Church as 
an organization to the public school system? Has any 
church a right to dictate who shall teach in the State 
schools, to select the textbooks, or to prescribe the views 
which shall be taught on any subject of the curriculum? 
Ten years ago a mighty European nation with its sinuous 
propaganda sought to prescribe the textbooks used in 
our American schools. Today a powerful religious or- 
ganization of European origin is seeking to dictate the 
writing of the histories to be studied. It is for us as 
Baptist people emphatically to reaffirm our historic posi- 
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tion; no church, or religious organization has any right 
or reason to interfere, or to attempt to control in any of 
its appointments our American public school system. If 
changes in the teachers, in the curricula, in the textbooks, 
or in the methods are desirable they ought in all justice 
to be brought about by the common citizenship of our 
country and not by the churches. If any one desires a 
change to be made let him carry it to his fellow citizens, 
and make it a civil and not a sectarian issue. 


3. Religious mstruction is the function of the church 
as a spiritual institution. The Mosaic economy places 
the duty of religious instruction upon the parent and the 
Levitical priesthood. Christ gave the commission to his 
disciples to teach all nations. For the Christian Church 
to surrender the teaching function to any other organiza- 
tion will be to court disaster. Just as soon as the bond 
between the spiritual body and religious instruction is 
broken, the vital nerve is severed; teaching dries up in 
formalism, and the spirituality of the church ceases. The 
religious condition of the various countries of Hurope is 
a warning so unmistakable and terrible that only the sim- 
ple can fail to heed its message. God save America from 
the formalism, and hypocrisy of State religious instrue- 
tion. We believe it is the duty of the church to establish 
and control the teaching of the Christian religion to the 
youth of America. 


4. The fourth great law, with which any system of re- 
ligious instruction to be set up on this continent must 
square, is that religion is a voluntary concern of the in- 
dividual. The movement which would force the message 
of the Gospel upon unwilling auditors, or that would 
make religious teaching compulsory in our public schools 
is to be deplored. It is incredible that there are still 
those so far misguided as to desire the return to the old- 
world system of religious despotism. But the sacerdot- 
alist, the ritualist, and traditionalist are still to be found 
among us in great numbers. 
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Il. The Problem of Academic Freedom. 


During the past several years following the World 
War, a controversy over the teaching of biological evo- 
lution has profoundly agitated Christian people, of all de- 
nominations up and down this continent. The peculiar 
nature of the issue, the divergent views held by brethren 
equally intelligent, equally spiritually-minded, the im- 
measurable interests which are at stake, and the grave 
dangers which threaten a wrong step—all these plead for 
the wisest consideration of the problem. 

The evolutionary hypothesis, which was of ancient 
origin, was revived and given a new interpretation by 
the studies of Darwin about the middle of the last cen- 
tury. A fierce war against the new theory raged for many 
years. The struggle brought about a vast amount of re- 
search, and volumes of facts in regard to the nature of 
life upon this planet were collected. The evolutionary 
view was not confinable to biology, but soon reached forth 
and transformed other fields of knowledge, such as geol- 
ogy, psychology, ethics, sociology, and history. 

The evolutionary view had its evil results. It led to 
the conclusion that the marvelous world in which we live 
and are a part, was at last fully explained on purely nat- 
uralistic grounds. Materialism was seemingly vindicated, 
and there was no need of assuming a God as creator and 
artificer of the universe. Evolution showed exactly how 
everything had come about by blind chance, and that 
there is no intelligent purpose in the process. This me- 
chanical view of creation, which leaves God out of the 
the universe, has worked untold mischief with modern 
thought. 

But even more fatal for the spiritual life of western 
civilization were the basic principles upon which the evo- 
lutionary theory was explained. According to Darwin, 
the entire biological world is the result of the struggle for 
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existence, and the survival of the fittest. All animals, the 
human race included, are, therefore, the products of 
never ceasing war. These doctrines formed the founda- 
tion of evolutionary ethics. They justified at a stroke 
all the bestial instincts of man. They declared that might 
is right, that the stronger is justified in destroying the 
weaker. The spirit of the jungle reincarnated arose to 
challenge the teaching of the gentle Galilean. ‘‘The 
pagan heart of the west sang within itself again in ata- 
vistic joy.’’ This was the ethical doctrine which pro- 
duced the World-War with all its ghastly consequences. 
Ten million lives were the toll to purge this earth of this 
fiendish spirit. 

Today there are three main views held by thinking 
and conscientious men in regard to the multitudes of 
facts of life upon the earth: 

1. Naturalistic Evolution held by a large proportion 
of the leading biologists of the world. They base their 
view upon the vast array of facts which indicate the grad- 
ual development of the various organisms from the sim- 
plest to the most complex. A very few of these scholars 
admit that the cause of the differentiation of species has 
not been found, and that the link between the animal 
world and man is still missing. 

2. Theistic Evolution held by Christian biologists, by 
many of the leading theologians of the Christian world, 
and by a large proportion of the laity. These accept the 
facts, believe that the case for the evolutionary hypoth- 
esis is sustained, but put God as the immanent and crea- 
tive cause of the process. 

3. Anti-evolution held by a host of Christian people. 
These hold that evolution flatly contradicts the Genesis 
account of creation, and that its teachings are un-Chris- 
tian. They therefore, endeavor to explain the great ar- 
ray of facts in another manner. 

Now what shall be our position as Baptists upon this 
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three-cornered controversy? "loday we are at the cross- 
ing of the roads. Out before us lie two distinct paths. 
Shall we undertake to decide controverted scientific ques- 
tions on which men of the highest learning and spiritual- 
ity conscientiously differ? Before we choose we ought to 
examine where these paths lead. 

The one path leads logically to the detailed formula- 
tion of a Baptist creed, and the settlement of every con- 
troverted question by popular vote, definitely setting 
forth what men may believe and teach. The test of or- 
thodoxy will be the subscribing to the written statement. 

The other path is the continuation of the grand and 
simple practice left us by the fathers: to require the re- 
generation of the individual heart, submission to the in- 
dwelling Christ, and conformity to the New Testament 
as the sufficient guide in all matters of faith and practice. 
Orthodoxy then is not of the letter but of the Spirit; not 
of formulated creed, but of submission to an ever living 
and present Monitor. 

It is human to desire fixed statements of belief. All 
the religions of the world followed this course, the for- 
malistic Jew, the Mohammedan who destroyed the grand 
library of Alexandria, declaring if the books taught the 
same as the Koran they were useless; if they did not they 
were false. 

Certain divisions of Christianity pursued this same 
course. They subordinated the individual to the church, 
destroyed the independence of the local congregation, sub- 
stituted temporal and visible heads in place of the eternal 
and invisible Christ. They set up tribunals to formulate 
creeds, and systems of belief, and permitted the indi- 
vidual no right of conscience and private judgment what- 
ever. 

Twenty Christian centuries cry out their warnings 
against this course of action. It has led to strife, division, 
persecution, intollerance, bloodshed, and spiritual par- 
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alysis. Its evil influences began in the second Christian 
century with Tertullian, one of the founders of the West- 
ern Church. He had profound distrust of human intelli- 
gence, even declining to believe anything which human 
reason accepted as truth. He opposed the study and 
teaching of the science and learning of the ancient Greek 
world, and headed mankind toward the darkness, ignor- 
ance, and superstition of the middle ages. 


Again, in 1225 the church condemned the rediscov- 
ered science and philosophy of Aristotle, and his works 
were burned by the public executioner. Two generations 
later, however, they saw their error, and Aristotle was 
made the official scientist of the church, the authoritative 
teacher of things scientific, as Christ is the authoritative 
teacher of things spiritual. Henceforth whatever con- 
tradicted Aristotle was heretical. 


In the 16th Century the astronomy of Copernicus and 
Galileo shook the intellectual and ecclesiastical worlds to 
their deepest foundations. For all the ages men had be- 
lieved that our earth is flat, the center of the created uni- 
verse, and that the sun, moon, and stars revolve about 
it. Even the Scripture declared that Joshua commanded 
the sun to stand still and it stood still. What could be 
simpler, clearer? The new astronomy was in the most 
direct, the most flagrant contradiction, to God’s holy 
book. Feeling ran high. Luther wrote of Copernicus, 
‘This fool wishes to reverse the entire science of astron- 
omy, but sacred Scripture tells us that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still, and not the earth.’’ The 
devout, conscientious scientist, Galileo was forced to re- 
cant; the works of Copernicus, Kepler, and Galileo were 
put upon the index, and not until 1822 did the church al- 
low books teaching the movement of the earth about the 
sun to be published and read in Rome. The church seem- 
ingly triumphed, but received a mortal wound in her ef- 
forts to suppress scientific truth. 
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At the beginning of the 19th Century, Lylle and Hut- 
ton set forth the uniformitarian doctrines of geology, 
claiming that the earth had been in process of formation 
for millions of years. The entire Christian world rose in 
revolt. A controversy raged bitterly for a generation. 
Today there are many millions of the devoutest Chris- 
tians whose faith in the Scriptures is not disturbed by 
the teachings of geological science. In consequence of 
geology all intelligent Christians today accept the view 
that the six days of creation represent long periods of 
time and not days of twenty-four hours. 


These examples of history are an unmistakable warn- 
ing against any church or religious people undertaking 
to write or dictate the conclusions of science. It would 
be necessary for us to write an official and authoritative 
science of geology, paleontology, histology, sociology, 
pedagogy, history and other sciences. No sooner would 
we finish our ecclesiastical conclusions than some new 
discoveries would arise to discomfort and discredit our 
system-making. It was no accident, no oversight that 
Jesus, the Christ, never uttered a word about any of the 
sciences. This remarkable reticence distinguished his 
teachings unmistakably from the earth-born knowledge 
of other great religious teachers. His was the science of 
the Spiritual world not of the physical; other sciences, 
he knew, could safely be left to the spiritualized intelli- 
gence of men. 

The divine Founder and Supreme Head of the church 
rejected the credal systems of the Rabbinical schools, 
and freed his followers from conformity to the ceremonial 
law. He founded the church as a spiritual organization, 
and impassioned his disciples at Pentecost with the Holy 
Ghost, who was to guide them into all truth. Through 
the centuries the Baptist peoples have clung to this free, 
spiritual conception of Christianity. They have required 
the regeneration of the individual heart the enlightenment 
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of the conscience. In the interpretation of the Scriptures 
the individual is free and uncoerced. We acknowledge 
no head, no hierarchical body to tell us what to believe; 
we have only the indwelling Son of God. The fathers 
steadily resisted every effort to substitute a written creed, 
for the abiding witness of the Holy Spirit. By this in- 
fallible guide the fathers in the Faith were safely led to 
reject gnosticism, mysticism, theosophy, neoplatonism, 
asceticism, and many other pitfalls. The marvel is that 
with so many false views the church has not gone more 
frequently astray. Surely it is too late for us now to de- 
sert our guide, and choose obscurantism and credal or- 
thodoxy in place of freedom under spiritual leadership. 
We do not in the least minimize the importance of a form 
of sound words. <A confession of faith formulating the 
grand fundamentals of Christianity is of service. When 
it becomes an object of veneration, and a substitute for 
the witness of the indwelling Spirit, it issues in a deaden- 
ing formalism. 


Our faith does not repose in credal formula, in sys- 
tematized rules of thinking, or acting. When our Bap- 
tist forefathers founded Brown University in 1764 there 
was not an institution in the wide, wide world free from 
eredal tests and sectarian prescriptions. In laying the 
foundations of that noble school they wrote this grand 
principle: ‘‘Into this Liberal and Catholic Institution 
shall never be admitted any religious tests, but on the 
contrary all the members hereof shall forever enjoy full, 
free, absolute and uninterrupted Liberty of Conscience.’’ 


The issue is clear. We must either remain a spiritual 
people, relying upon the guidance of the Spirit, who leads 
into all truth, drawing our life from the great fountain 
head, or we embark upon the perilous way which the re- 
ligious systems of the earth have always followed. ‘‘Ye 
have been called unto liberty.’’ ‘‘Stand fast, therefore, in 
the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free, and be 
no entangled again with the yoke of bondage.’’ 
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In the pressing situation which now confronts the 
world are the Baptist people ready to move? Are we 
prepared to work out an adequate and safe plan of re- 
ligious education, which will not endanger our ancient 
principles, and which will be just to all bodies of people. 
We believe this can be done. The call to this high task 
is imperative. The age of the Baptist has fully dawned. 
We find a world order wrecked by fierce greed, war, and 
racial and religious fanaticism. The old order of political 
and ecclesiastical tyranny passeth. A new world is 
struggling to be born, conceived in simple righteousness, 
love, and genuine human helpfulness. We must lay our 
foundations broadly and wisely, not for a year, nor a dec- 
ade, but a millennium. ‘‘Behold;’’ said he ‘‘who sat 
upon the throne,’’ ‘‘I make all things new.’’ 

In line with these principles the following recommen- 
dations are offered for working out an adequate plan of 
Christian Education: 

1. All students in our Christian schools shall be re- 
quired to take a course in the Bible in the freshman year 
of curriculum and a second course in the junior year. 

2. All our Christian schools shall establish a depart- 
ment of religious pedagogy, and as far as can be consist- 
ently done all students shall be urged to take a course to 
prepare themselves for the noble service of teaching in 
our Sunday or Bible schools. There are approximately 
40,000 students in our Southern Baptist schools. What 
would it mean if 20,000 or even 10,000 of them were mak- 
ing some preparation for expert teaching in our local 
churches. We are investing millions of money to give to 
them the advantages of higher culture. Is it too much to 
ask that they shall repay their great indebtedness by a 
service so important? : 

3. It is highly important that some plan be worked — 
out by which college admission credit can be granted in 
Bible Study. Already some of the leading Universities 
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in our country receive and accept work of this character. 
A number of the high schools in Texas and other States 
credit Bible study done in the Sunday schools toward 
high school graduation. There is no reason why this 
should not be carried a step further, and the same work 
be accepted on entrance to our colleges. 

4. One of our greatest needs today is a plan by which 
our Christian colleges and universities will correlate and 
supervise our Bible schools in the local churches. We all 
know that the public schools form a very graduated sys- 
tem from bottom to top, consisting of the elementary, 
secondary, and higher schools. They lead one imto an- 
other. Each is absolutely vital in its place and sphere. 
In an adequate program: of religious education there 
must be a similar system with a vital connection between 
the local Bible school and the Christian college. 

5. In co-operation with the Sunday School Board our 
Christian schools must work out a method of training 
more Bible teachers, and what is of still greater impor- 
tance, there is needed a series of graded textbooks for 
each grade of instruction from the cradle roll to the Uni- 
versity courses. 

6. We express our strong confidence in the conse- 
erated teachers of our Christian schools. We submit that 
their liberty of teaching and investigating must in no- 
wise be abridged. The Baptists should have no beliefs, 
traditions or practices which need to shun the blazing 
light of scientific truth. We have no doctrines to conceal 
or apologize for. There are no facts in all God’s grand 
universe which can be discovered to the embarrassment 
of our faith. We, therefore, fearlessly welcome reverent 
research along all the frontiers of human knowledge. 

7. We would urge our teachers to emphasize clearly 
in all their instruction the distinction between the theis- 
tic and the materialistic explanations of the universe. 
Immature students are not usually capable by their own 
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thinking of correcting the purely naturalistic point of 
view. The necessary concentration of scientific study 
upon minute and technical aspects of truth frequently 
dwarfs the mental horizon, and gives a false and narrow 
conception of reality. 

8. We admonish the teachers of our Christian schools 
to have supreme regard for the living faith of the youth 
whom they instruct. There is no task in the sphere of 
pedagogy so delicate as that committed to your care. 
Yours is the stewardship of the tender faith of the babes 
in Christ. It is for you to guard reverently that simple 
faith of youth through its dangerous transition until it 
be rooted and grounded in rational maturity. Take heed, 
therefore, to your ministry. Use not your liberty for oc- 
easions of the flesh. 

9. We deplore the fact that there is as yet no great 
Baptist University of the first class equipped to under- 
take researches and to train college teachers from the 
Christian standpoint. Our teachers are for the most part 
trained in certain northern institutions, where the pro- 
fessors are frequently of a rationalistic type of thought. 
We believe the time has come for the Baptists of the 
South to establish a University which in all its equip- 
ments shall equal the best in the world. Into this insti- 
tution shall be admitted Christian scholars of the most 
profound learning who will be fitted to interpret the nat- 
ural sciences in sympathetic accord with Christian truth. 

10. Our profound sympathies go out to the new coun- 
try boys and girls who are eager for an education, but 
have not the means to attend school. Many of the bright- 
est and most potential lives are failing of full fruition, 
because we have no way of assisting them. We would 
strongly recommend that our institutions consider this 
vital problem. It is our judgment if our schools can meet 
this need they will perform one of the grandest services 
possible for Christian Education. 
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The Present Crisis. 


Once to every man and nation comes the moment to de- 
cide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood, for the good or 
evil side; 

Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering each the 
bloom or blight, 

Parts the goats upon the left hand, and sheep upon the 
right, 

And the choice goes by forever ’twixt that darkness and 
that light. 


By the light of burning heretics Christ’s bleeding feet 
T track, 

Toiling up new Calvaries ever "with the cross that turns 
not back, 

And these mounts of anguish number how each genera- 
tion learned 

One new word of that grand Credo which in prophet- 
hearts hath burned 

Since the first man stood God-conquered with his face to 
heaven upturned. 


New occasions teach new duties; Time makes ancient 
good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who would keep 
abreast of truth; 

Lo, before us gleam her camp-fires! we ourselves must 
Pilgrims be, 

Launch our Mayflower, and steer boldly through the 
desperate winter sea, 

Nor attempt the Future’s portal with the Past’s blood- 
rusted key. 


Editorials by the Review Editor. 


The Dean of American Publishers Dead. The press, religious and 
secular, may well pay tribute to Edward P. Dutton whose long and use- 
ful life has come to a close. The New York Sun recalls that he en- 
tered the book trade in the 50’s, when Emerson and Hawthorne, Park- 
man and Presscott were the leading authors, doing business first at 
Boston, then the literary center of America, and later at New York, 
where he “launched books and cultural ideas by the millions on virgin 
seas.” The stamp of the house of E. P. Dutton and Company has 
stood for the best from its beginning; and it was the head of the 
house who realizing his responsibility to the public as few have ever 
done, won for himself the lofty title and influence of ‘a publisher with 
a conscience.” It has been said that in his long life as a publisher, in 
the prodigious output of books by his firm, there was probably not 
one bearing his imprint which for the good of the world would better 
not have been printed, and there were few indeed of which it could 
not be said that the world was in some respects better because of 
their being published. Moreover, it is good to think that his spirit has 
been caught and his example followed by others. 


Ge 


Japan and America Now. In a late number we found ourselves and 
the world dealing with “Japan in Transition.’ Then the voice of the 
jingoists was ringing in our ears reiterating stories of the “yellow 
peril” and tending to make the hypersensitive Japanese feel not a lit- 
tle aggrieved at us as a nation. Now, according to competent and dis- 
interested authority, all this is suddenly changed and the two peo- 
ples seem destined to be bound in closer bonds of friendship than 
ever. Such, at least, is the view expressed in the New York Times 
by Hon. F. Cunliffe Owen, late British diplomatist at Tokio. “The 
Japanese will never forget,” he writes “how, when the first news was 
received in this country of the dreadful cataclysm that had so sud- 
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denly overwhelmed the metropolis and various of the important cities 
and seaports of Dai Nippon, a wave of indescribable sympathy swept 
over the whole of America, which at once took the form of every 
sort of relief and assistance. It was a sympathy of true brotherhood. 
All differences, all quarrels . . . were obliterated from the mind as’ 
too trivial for consideration . . . It was from the United States that 
came the first message of sympathy and pledges of assistance and it 
was the United States that sent the first actual relief for the suf- 
ferers.” Japan did not understand this occidental country and be- 
hind the mask of stoicism the Japanese could not hide this feeling. 
But now in its need and its suffering it perceives, no doubt, as the 
Courier-Journal says, the sympathetic feeling of brotherhood that 
America feels toward the Japanese people. It has found America’s 
heart and found it true to humanity. May the bugbear of the “yellow 
peril” disappear forever with the arrival of the Red Cross. 


Uy 


FS 


What President Coolidge Reads. It seems that somebody by some 
means has gained a run of the shelves in the New Willard Hotel 
where Mr. Coolidge as Vice-President had been keeping his books. 
Thereupon the Louisville Post sets out to estimate the President by 
the books he reads. Foremost among them, it says, is a much-used 
copy of the Bible. The passages most frequently turned to appear 
to be the sermon on the Mount and the twenty-third Psalm. The 
library consists chiefiy of works on history, constitutional topics, bio- 
graphy, America’s insular possessions and the tariff. The Post con- 
cludes that the new President is a serious, thoughtful man—evidently 
the books are, “there to be read and not for adornment.” Here are 
Nontou’a: “Constitution of the United States,’ and other books on 
subjects with which it behooves the President to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar. Altogether the library comports with current ideas about 
Mr. Coolidge’s personality, frugal habits, and well-guarded tongue. 
It is like him, solid and substantial—there is no element of humor, 
nothing could be called startling in it. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


1. BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. 


Inspiration. A study of Divine Influence and Authority in the Holy 
Scriptures. By Nolan Rice Best, Editor of “The Continent.” Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, 1923. Cloth, pp. 160. $1.25 net. 


The well known editor of The Continent and author of “Be- 
yond the Natural Order,’’ “Essays on Prayer, Miracles and the 
Incarnation,’’ ‘‘ Applied Religion for Every man,” ete., who has 
never lost contact with ‘‘the truth as it is in Jesus,” has given 
us here a real and profound, ‘‘study” of the great and vital sub- 
ject of ‘‘Inspiration.” As Marcus Dods says of him, he is ‘‘a man 
who thinks for himself and thinks profoundly.” He recognizes 
that the inspiration of the Scriptures is the issue on which the 
‘‘conservative” and ‘‘progressive” schools of thought are at odds 
to-day. But he would not exaggerate the gulf of separation, or 
the hopelessness of their dissension. That the Bible is inspired 
for the religious guidance and edification of mankind, many of 
both schools stand ready to maintain. The narrow question, on 
which such believers differ radically, is ‘‘what is the effect of that 
inspiration on the quality and authority of the Bible?” To this 

the author addresses himself with the conscious mastery of con- 
viction, as well as courage, breadth and depth of research. He 
comes forth, not to “take sides in any narrow, partisan sense, 
but to show as clearly as he can, that there exist to-day, among 
evangelicals at least, no differences that justify or excuse par- 
tisan cleavage on the subject. It is an able, reverent, timely 
book, dealing with the fundamental principles involved in a 
frank and luminous way that must impress and influence those 
who are not hopeless partisans. It is not too much to say of 
the result as some one has said, that it is “a splendidly written, 
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optimistic book.” Concerning the prevailing criticism of all 
‘‘eriticism,” attributing to it indiscriminately a ‘‘destructive 
influence,’’ as though it was all ‘‘a direct assault on the Bible 
and our spiritual security,” he says: “It is unChristianly cruel 
to scorn the alarms that such persons feel; rather a brotherly 
consideration should be alert to assure them of a loyalty as earn- 
est as theirs towards Jesus Christ and the Scriptures.’’ After all 
he says, ‘“it is only men committed mind and soul to the para- 
mount fact that ‘the Son of Man hath authority on earth to for- 
give sins,” who are competent or entitled to interpret the Gospel 
revelation on either old presumptions or new.” ‘‘On this spirit- 
ual certainty may all Bible lovers rest and shave fellowship one 
with another.’’ Gro. B. Hacer. 


Il. OLD TESTAMENT. 


The 68th Psalm. By William Walter Cannon. Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. 1922. 60 pages. 


This book has made a distinct contribution to the proper in- 
terpretation of this the most difficult of the Psalms. The in- 
troduction is a scholarly and clear treatment of the theme and 
will help the diligent student in a study of this psalm. The trans- 
lation shows a careful study of the text and a real grasp of the 


finer distinctions of the Hebrew language. 
Kye M. Yates. 


A Study of Genesis and Exodus. By Rollin H. Walker. The Metho- 
dist Book (Concern, New York, 1923. 217 pages. $1.00 net. 


Professor Walker has set out to give us a manual for use in . 
a study of these books, and he has succeeded in presenting the 
facts in a well arranged way so that the student will be able to 
do intensive work in the books so important to our proper inter- 
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pretation of the message of God to us. The questionnaire method 
has been used and after a careful treatment of the material in 
hand he has devoted practically a hundred pages to these ques- 
tions and suggestions for study. These are good, and carefully 
prepared. It is a worthy contribution to the study. 

The first division of the book, however, is questionable. He 
states his position in the beginning as a conservative and reverent 
interpreter of the Word and throughout all these pages he re- 
veals much love and reverence for the Giver of it. Yet he ac- 
cepts the critical platform entire and speaks repeatedly of the 
‘‘legendary character of the history.’’ The contradictions and 
“problems” he raises are far too many and are much overated. 
In view of this attitude toward revelation, it might prove a dan- 
gerous book in the hands of some students. 

Kye M. Yarss. 


In Naaman’s House. By Marian MacLean Finney. The Abingdon 
Press. 295 pages. 1923. $1.75 net. 


This is a wholesome story that is not only well told but car- 
ries some excellent teachings as well. Biblical characters are used 
and the setting is biblical. The plot is well conceived and ex- 
ecuted. In short it is a good book for any one and especially 
for the young people. Kye M. Yartss. 


The Hebrew Prophet and the Modern Preacher. By Henry J. 
Pickett. 248 pages. 1923. $2.50 net. Geo. H. Doran Co., New York. 


This volume is the result of the Hartley course of lectures on 
preaching delivered in 1922. Dr. Pickett has undertaken a big 
task and has made a distinct contribution to the subject. He 
understands the messages of the prophets and interprets them 
in a way to inspire the young men of to-day to preach with 
fervor and zeal the messages from the Holy Spirit. There are 
six chapters dealing with the Prophet, his message and influence. 
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In the last six chapters he speaks to the preacher about his equip- 
ment, his message, his place, and his reward. It is well conceived 
and well executed. He believes in the Lordship of Christ and 
urges men to preach Him. A fine book for the young preacher 
of to-day! Kye M. Yates. 


The King of Love. By J. D. Jones. Revell Company. 158 pages. 
1923. $1.25 net. 


This is the second edition of a delightful meditation on the 
Psalm of Psalms. The psalm is taken up exegetically and the 
truths are turned up in a rich, inspiring way. The message is a 
great one. The good Shepherd is pictured to the mind in a splen- 
did presentation. He treats of the Shepherd’s leading, restoration 
and guidance, the full table, the valley, and goodness and mercy. 
It will repay a careful reading and leave with the mind a sense 
of the beautiful in the life and teaching of the good Shepherd. 

Kyie M. Yares. 


Prophecy and the Prophet. By Theodore H. Robinson. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. 222 pages. $1.75 net. 


This is an excellent book. Many things commend it to the 
thoughtful reader and when it is finished there is a sense of 
appreciation for it. Dr. Robinson has treated a difficult subject 
and has done it brilliantly. He is a master of the field and pre- 
sents the conclusions with clearness and force. One wishes, how- 
ever, that he could show a little more reverence for the Scriptures 
and a deeper sense of their importance as the revealed word 
of God. He follows, almost entirely, the critical interpretation 
of the problems of the Old Testament and fails to give proper 
place to the supernatural. He is too fond of attributing to the 
man all the content and plan of the prophetical messages. There 
are too many ‘‘interpolations” and ‘‘anonymous oracles” to be 
found and a lack of acceptance of the ‘“Thus saith Jehovah”. 
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He has given a brief resume of the prophetical stream since 
the days of Samuel and the early Nebi’im and treats at length 
the work of the canonical prophets. This, with the exceptions 
noted above, is a very fine presentation of the subject. In it 
all he seems loyal to the Christ and is willing to give to Him the 
pre-eminence. Kye M. Yates. 


Old Testament Prophecy. By Frank K. Sanders. Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons. 102 pages. 1923. $1.25 net. 


Professor Sanders has prepared this little volume to be used 
as a text-book for classes of various kinds and has compressed 
the material so that it is easy to get a grasp of the whole sweep 
of Old Testament prophecy. He shows a real grasp of the 
subject but a poor understanding of the nature of God as seen in 
the messages of the prophets. He is clearly influenced by the ra- 
tionalistic theories of the day and fails to make the contribution 
that one would expect from such a subject and such an author. 

Kye M. Yates. 


The Servant of Jehovah. By David Baron. George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 159 pages. 1923. $2.00 net. 


It is refreshing to find that a real scholar in the Old Testa- 
ment field can give us an exposition of the fifty-third chapter of 
Isaiah that will pass every test of scholarship and at the same 
time be a reverent, conservative study of the gospel of the 
chapter. In this volume the author has given us an interpreta- 
tion which is masterly and instructive and holds up the Lord 
Jesus Christ in a way to fill every believer’s heart with joy. 
It demonstrates beyond an honest question that the sufferer of 
this chapter was the Messiah. He knows the original language 
and uses his knowledge to unfold the hidden beauties and truths 
with a master hand. It is sane, scholarly, instructive, convincing 
and indispensable. Kye M. Yates. 
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Ill, NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Source Book for the Study of the Teaching of Jesus in its His- 
torical Relationships. By Ernest D. Burton, Head Professor of New Tes- 
tament Literature in the University of Chicago. 1923. University of 
Chicago Press. Pages 277. Price $2.00 net. 


Dr. Burton has done a useful thing with great pains and with 
his usual scholarship. He has placed together the various paral- 
lels to the teaching of Jesus together with the reports of that 
teaching in the Synoptic Gospels and in the Fourth Gospel. This 
material.is carefully analyzed and made easy to consult with sug- 
gestions for study. But there is a curious confusion in the 
references to ‘‘His Resurrection and Future Life’’ (p. 256). 
Both topics are treated together and one is simply referred to 
“topic 30’’ on p. 257. On p. 258 to get the ‘‘Synoptie Teaching’’ 
on Christ’s predictions about his own Resurrection one is re- 
ferred to pp. 116, 117, 221, 261. It is exceedingly difficult thus 
for one to get any clear idea of Christ’s own teaching concern- 
ing His Resurrection. On the crucial questions of the Deity of 
Christ and His Resurrection from the dead the book is not at all 
clear. A. T. Ropertson. 


The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels. By H. G. Jameson, M.A. 1923. 
Basil Blackwell, Oxford, England. Pages 132. Price 6 shilling, net. 


Mr. Jameson has done an able piece of work to prove that 
Mark is a condensation of Matthew and that Luke used Matthew 
(not Q) and Mark. Lightfoot and Zahn have contended that 
Mark condensed Matthew and Mr. Jameson adds nothing to their 
arguments. He does not explain how in that case Mark has the 
touches of an eye-witness far more than Matthew and the early 
testimony that Mark obtained his material mainly from Peter is 
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set aside. It is clear that Luke either used Q as Matthew did, or 
that Luke used Matthew instead of Q or along with Q. Mr. 
Jameson argues plausibly that Luke had only our Greek Mat- 
thew, but not convincingly. His book will cause fresh study 
of some points, but will not overthrow the present view held by 
most scholars that Luke had access to various sources including 
Q, Mark. The view that Mark is older than our Greek Matthew 
still has the weight of evidence for it. 
A. T. RoBertson. 


The Apostle Paul. A sketch of the Development of His Doctrine. 
By August Sabatier. Translated by A. M. Hillier. Additional Es- 
say on the Pastoral Epistles by G. G. Findlay. New Edition. 1923. 
George H. Doran Co., New York. Pages 402. Price $2.00 net. 


Few more stumulating books about Paul have ever been writ- 
ten than this one by Sabatier. The author was Professor in the 
Faculty of Protestant Theology, Paris. The book is a keen and - 
able and sympathetic treatment of the unfolding of Paul’s theo- 
logy from his personal experience with the Risen Christ. There 
is charm in the style and vigor in the thought. 


A. T. RosBertson. 


St. Paul on Christian Unity. By John B. Cowden. Christian-Unity, 
Evangelist-Pastor. Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, 1923, 
pp. 208. $1.50 net. 


‘““The world and the people thereon are materially one to-day 
as never before; and this physical unity calls far a corresponding 
spiritual unity in both state and church.” With this familiar 
note, that is so often struck to-day, the author begins a book de- 
voted to ‘‘Christian Unity.”’ Men in all the relationships and 
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interests of life are more and more, he thinks, awakening to this 
need of unity. It is worth noting that he makes a distinction be- 
tween “‘unity” and “union”; and he maintains that, whatever 
the history of our divisions may be, ‘‘the task of the church to- 
day is not to censure, but to restore.’’ To this end, he says, this 
book, ‘‘is directed and dedicated,” he trusts, in the spirit of the 
Lord’s unanswered prayer, ‘that His disciples may all be one 
even as He and the Father are one’ (John 17 :20-21). ‘‘Certain- 
ly” he says, at the end of a chapter on ‘‘The Call To-day for Uni- 
ty,’ ‘“ Whatever obstacles are in the way should be removed, that 
the children of God the world over may unite hands and hearts 
for God and righteousness, for Christ and His church.’’ 


He admits, however, that the question that is uppermost in 
the minds of Christians to-day is this, ‘‘Is Christian Unity Pos- 
sible? If so, is it practicable?’’ Love, the first essential, makes 
Christian Unity possible, he argues, but a practical way for the 
realization of Love’s Vision is the great desideratum to-day. This, 
he maintains, Paul gives us in the Epistle to the Ephesians and 
elsewhere, and so he devotes his book to an exposition of Paul’s 
teaching on the subject, convinced as he is that he has made com- 
plete and unfailing provision for the existence and the main- 
tenance of such unity. The spirit in which he advocates this unity 
and pleads for what he calls its ‘‘restoration” is fine, and his 
treatment of the subject is sane and intelligible, if we are not 
able to follow him to all of his conclusions. The concluding chap- 
ters on ‘‘Liberty and Unity”, and ‘‘The Outlook for Christian 
Unity ” will do any one good whether he agrees with the author 
or not. ‘‘All things considered, both pro and con, the outlook 
for Christian Unity is brighter to-day than yesterday,’’ the au- 
thor says in his closing chapter, “Yet there remains much to be 
done” to reunite Christendom; and he quotes President Ainslie, 
_ of the Association for the Promotion of Christian Unity, on ‘‘ The 
Seven Things which every Christian can do to brighten the 
outlook and hasten the consummation of Christian Unity.’’ 


Gro. B. Eager. 
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The Acts of the Apostles. By R. B. Rackham. The Westminster 
Commentaries. Edited by Dr. Walter Lock, Lady Margaret Professor 
of Divinity, Oxford. Mettman and Co., London. Ninth Edition. 1922. 
12 Shillings 6 pence net. 


It is good news that George H. Doran Co., of New York, pro- 
pose to issue an American edition of this fine series of Commen- 
taries. The New Commentary on Luke by Ragg was recently 
noted in the Review and Expositor. The one on Acts is ex- 
cellent, one of the best in the series. A. T. RoBERTSON. 


The New Testament To-day. By Ernest Findlay Scott, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The Macmillan Co., New York. 1923. Pages 92. Price 75 cents. 


Dr. Scott has written a most interesting presentation of the 
worth of the New Testament for men who do not believe in inspi- 
ration, as the does not, and yet who feel the need ofthe greatest 
of all religious books for the individuals and for the race. He 
has many excellent things to say and one ean get benefit from 
his volume who sees more in the New Testament than he does. 


A. T. RoBertson. 


The Constructive Revolution of Jesus. A Study of Some of His So- 
cial Attitudes. By Samuel Dickey, recently Professor of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Exegesis in McCormick Theological Seminary. 
1923. George H. Doran Co., New York. Pages 165. Price $1.60. 


Dr. Dickey has written a very useful volume. He seeks to re- 
late the teaching of Jesus to the actual problems of his day such 
as the politics, the morality, the ritual, the patriotism, the econo- 
mics of his time. It is a virile discussion that will do any 
preacher good for we all have to fear similar problems to-day. 
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I quite agree with him that the Christ of art has done harm in 
presenting an anaemic picture of the most courageous preacher 
of all time, our Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 


A. T. RoBertson. 


IV. THEOLOGY. 


The Great Poets and Their Theology. By Augustus H. Strong. The 
Judson Press, Philadelphia. 631 pages. $5.00 net. 


This is a new edition of a book that has already made a place 
for itself in the hearts of poetry lovers of this country. Dr. 
Strong has brought, in his fine way, the message of these poets 
to our minds, so that we can learn to know and love them. Hom- 
er, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe, Browning, 
Wordsworth and Tennyson all pass before us and, under the 
touch of his master hand, we have revealed for us the message 
and person of the poet in a way which is past understanding un- 
til one has tried the experiment. 

His interpretation of their messages will prove most helpful 
to a young preacher. Put this book in your library and make 
its messages yours. Kye M. Yates. 


V. HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A History of the Baptists. By Jno. T. Christian. Baptist Sunday 
School Board. Nashville. 1922. 408 pages. 


This is a worthy book by a great historian. It represents 
an immense amount of research work and painstaking analysis. 
While often apologetic rather than ‘historical, yet the spirit of 
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fairness and sympathy is manifest throughout. To fully under- 
stand the author’s position one must carefully read the preface. 
Every historian knows that the Montanists, Novatians and Dona- 
tists were not Baptists, certainly, the largest part of the Albigens- 
es and Bogomils were not. But the reviewer welcomes, as does the 
author, every evidence of kinship that these various sects possess. 
Everyone of them has principles that are dear to Baptist hearts. 

It is refreshing to read the Chapter on New Testament 
churches. The average reader thas come to believe that for many 
early centuries there was no church but the Catholic church. 
There never was the Catholic church. The Roman Catholic 
Church, in any sense as it is known to-day, did not exist for near- 
ly six hundred years after the apostolic period. In the first 
three centuries of Christianity are found the ear-marks of every 
evangelical denomination on earth. But in every day of every one 
of these years there were multitudes of men and women who held 
to New Testament Christianity. 

This book contains 21 chapters, each dealing with some 
vital phase of church history. The book is filled with quotations 
from widely extended sources. Some of these are scarcely full 
enough to do justice to their sources. Often, a sentence, taken 
out of its connection, conveys a false meaning. However, in this 
volume, there is more Baptist history than can be found any- 
where else in thrice the space. Much needed light is given on 
the form of baptism. The world needs to know—largely it 
doesn’t know—that the change from immersion to other forms 
made its way very slowly and was never completely made. The 
‘‘episode of John Smith,’ while long, is a masterpiece, whatever 
one may conclude. ‘“The Origin of American Baptist Churches” 
is another chapter worthy of special mention. “A great Debate 
on Baptism’’ is another epitome of English church history from 
the Baptist point of view, during one of the most crucial and 
interesting half centuries yet known. 


One may not always agree with the conclusions of the author, 
but one will always do some new thinking when he reads this 
book. It should be read and studied in every Baptist home. The 
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suggestions for further reading are well worth the price of the 
book. The print is good, the book is well bound and it has an 
excellent index. One believes that this is the crowning work of 
all the labors of this great writer. This, of all his books, will 
live long after his pen is silenced. One picks up the volume and 
is loath to lay it down till all of it is read. Regardless of what 
one thinks, he thinks when he reads this book. 


F. M. Powe uu. 


Henry Martyn, Confessor of the Faith. By Constance E. Padwick. 
Geo. H. Doran and Co., ‘New York. 1923. 300 pp. Price $1.50. 


Biography is nearly always interesting—especially is this 
one, about a great, heroic, spiritual soul that knew God and 
man and loved and served both. This is a first volume in the 
‘Modern series of Missionary Biographies’’ published by the 
student Christian Movement of Great Britain and Ireland and 
the United Society for Missionary study. 


Miss Padwick has done an admirable piece of work in the 
volume and has brought, again, to the attention of missionary 
life a great martyr to the cause of Christ. If this book could 
just be read to-day by the students of Cambridge and Oxford, 
or any great university, where conviction of any sort seems to be 
gone ! 

. Where is much valuable information of the times and climes 
in which Martyn lived and wrought, perhaps, too much. The 
book is too long. It will not, for this reason, be read by the very 
class that most needs its message. The “Table of Contents’’ gives 
little promise of what the book really contains. The picture of 
Martyn at 24 is not inspiring, but the book is ridh in information, 
devotion and inspiration. 


One could wish for the widest reading of this book. The 
style is excellent. The table of dates will be of interest to the 
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Englishman. All and in all the book is a worthwhile biography 
of one of the world’s missionary heroes and scholars. 


EF. M. Pow. 


Living Leaders. Judged by Christian Standards. By Lucius H. 
Bugbee. The Abingdon Press, New York, Cincinnati, 1923. 12 mo. 
96 pages. Cloth. 50 cents net. 


The well known author of this interesting volume is a preach- 
er, but shows himself here to be something more—a psycologist, a 
historian and a student of Comparative Religion and Missions. 
As he sees it, we are turning a corner in human history, and 
nothing is more characteristic of this period of transition than 
the wistful longing for leadership. In response to that desire 
many leaders have arisen, some to command attention for only 
a brief time, others to gain a more enduring fame. It is his 
purpose in these chapters to bring some of the living leaders of 
present-day thought and life to the test of Christian standards 
to see how nearly they measure up to what we Christians believe 
will be the final norm of judgment. The leaders thus dealt with 
for appraisal are Gandhi, Clemenceau, Lenin, Coue, Lloyd 
George, and Einstein. Each reader will judge for himself as to 


the justice of the appraisal. Gro. B. Eager. 


Bible Biographies. By Rev. Wm. M. Taylor, D.D., LL.D., George 
H. Doran Company, New York, eight volumes. Each net. $1.50. 1923. 


This new edition of Dr. Taylor’s notable Bible Biographies 
certainly will be warmly welcomed by a wide circle of preachers, 
teachers and Bible students in England and America. They 
are still justly counted among the three or four outstanding 
works on the great men and women of the Bible. It is well said 
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that the passage of fifty years has in no wise diminished the 
popularity or power to hold the reading public of the great 
preacher of Broadway Tabernacle. His books on the Parables 
and Miracles have passed through many editions and are to-day 
in as great demand as ever. This must prove true of these not- 
able eight volumes also. In them Dr. Taylor wisely avoids pure- 
ly controversial questions, and stresses the human interest side 
of the characters he deals with. He individualizes and illumi- 
nates each personality with his inimitable gift of character por- 
trayal, setting them one by one in turn in their historic back- 
grounds, and drawing lessons for to-day from their heroic 
lives. His choice of Chapter headings as well as characters 
is most suggestive: Moses the Law-giver; Joseph, the Prime Min- 
ister ; David, the King of Israel; Ruth, the Gleaner, and Esther 
the Queen; Elijah, the Prophet; Daniel, the Beloved; Peter, the 
Apostle; and Paul, the Missionary. 

The publisher has done his work well and has rendered a real 
service to Bible students everywhere. Gro. B. Eaqsr. 


VI. HOMILETICS. 


What is True Religion? By Robert J. MacAlpine, M.A., D.D. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York, Chicago, 1923, pp. 206. $1.50 net. 


What arrested the attention of the reviewer in opening this 
book was that it is dedicated by him to his mother-in-law! ‘A 
trifle’ you say? Yes but as interesting as the epitaph that a 
husband had carved on his wife’stomb-stone that won the at- 
tention and praise of Emerson: ‘‘She was so pleasant.’’ It pre- 
pared the reviewer for appreciative dealing with the contents 
of the volume, and he is glad to say he has not been disappointed. 
The title was suggested by the first sermon of the fifteen in the 
book, from James 2:23, ‘‘He was called the friend of God.’ 
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At the outset he says the question, ‘‘ What is Religion?’ ‘‘cannot 
be answered by mere words—cannot be understood by mere 
ideas.” The reviewer felt cheered and read on with satisfaction 
and delight—not straight through the book, but here and there 
as the Table of Contents and the Spirit moved him. We find that 
the keynote is struck in this first sermon and is about this, when 
put into words: “Religion is not a personal belief about God, not 
a personal conviction that there is a God, indeed, not a creed, 
however correct; but something vastly different, a personal re- 
latonship between God and a human soul.” ‘‘The text,” the 
preacher says, “calls it a friendship. It seems to mean in short, 
that Abraham, like Enoch, ‘walked with God’—‘had personal 
communion with Him’ ”. The sermon is an expansion and ap- 
plication of that idea as illustrated in the life of Abraham, 
and an illuminating and searching but loving effort to show what 
in life are the supreme tests of our religion and to raise in each 
hearer or reader the question ‘‘How have you stood these 
tests?’’ According to this idea, he says, ‘there is no Christianity 
in Confessions of faith. Christianity, if it exists at all, is in the 
Christian’s heart and life and the institutions that grow out of 
these. In short Christianity is an integral part of myself and of 
all believers—an eternal friendship with God through Jesus 
Christ, governing and shaping my life and unfolding my destiny 
according to the plan of Heaven?’ I find nothing in these fifteen 
sermons preached in the Central Presbyterian Church, Buffalo, 
New York, that is out of harmony with this key-note struck in 
the opening sermon. Gro. B. Eacrr. 


Gardens of Green. By George McPherson Hunter. George H. Doran 
Company, N. Y. 1923. 179 pages. $1.25 net. 


In recent years there has been a decided interest manifested 
in sermons for the children. Many of our most successful preach- 
ers are preparing and delivering short story-sermons for the 
young of the congregation. Dr. Hunter has been eminently suc- 
cessful in this and has been prevailed upon to publish this volume 
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of short talks for the junior congregation. There are forty-nine 
of them, and most of them are good. He has them arranged to 
follow the calendar and one for practically each Sunday of the 
year. 

There is not much that is profound in them, but in most of 
them there is a clear, definite teaching that is worth while. 


Kyte M. Yares. 


The Adventure into the Unknown and other Sermons Preached in 
Westminster Abbey. By the Ven. R. H. Charles D. Litt., D.D., Arch- 
deacon of Westminster. 1923. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Pages 272 
Price $2.50. 


Dr. Charles has added a fine volume to the Scholar as Preach- 
er series of sermons published by T. & T. Clark of Edinburgh 
and Charles Seribner’s Sons of New York. The first sermon 
on Faith gives the title to the book. It is a picture of Abra- 
ham who heeded the call to go into the distant land to the west. 
Dr. Charles is famous for his knowledge of apocalyptic litera- 
ture, but he is also a preacher of real pith and power as these 
sermons show. Scholars can be preachers. 

A. T. RoBertson. 


The New Greatness. By Frederick F. Shannon. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1923. Pages 148. $1.25 net. 


This volume of sermons shows that the minister of Central 
Church Chicago, is the equal of any of his illustrious predecessors 
as a preacher. As George A. Gordon says, they are “sermons 
that show the power still living in the American pulpit”’ En- 
riched by experience, original in thought, brilliant in style, and 
dealing with things fundamentally important with passionate 
moral purpose, they will arouse interest and repay study in the 
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reader, whether he be business man, publicist or preacher, wher- 
ever read. The reviewer would commend them especially to 
young ministers who want to become more vigorous and ef- 
fective as thinkers and preachers and expounders of the Word. 
Gro. B. Hacer. 


The Fisherman of Galilee. By Harmon A. Baldwin. 1923. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., N. Y. Pages 160. Price $1.25 net. 


Mr. Baldwin has given us a series of suggestive sermons on 
1 Peter 1:1-25. They are bright, of helpful expository nature, 
and draw on Peter’s own life for illumination, and besides have 
pertinent and wholesome application to our own lives. 
A. T. RoBERTSON. 


One Hundred Best Sermons. For special days and occasions, with 
accompanying cyclopedia of choice illustrations, compiled and edited 
by Rev. G. B. F. Hallock, D.D. Geo. H. Doran, New York. 1923. 552 
pages. Price $2.50 net. 


This is the sixth volume in the famous ‘‘One Hundred Ser- 
ies’’ and is a very good book of the kind. Many of the sermons are 
for special occasions which have no meaning to evangelical 
Christianity—e. g. ‘“Lenten season,’’ “Palm Sunday,” ‘‘ Whit 
sunday,’’ ‘‘Trinity Sunday,’’ “Epiphany,” etc. However there 
are excellent sermons by able preachers on almost every subject 
which could be classified under the head of ‘‘special occasions.” 
Christmas, New Year, Easter, Watch Night, Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s birthdays, Dedications of all sorts, Thanksgiving, Elec- 
tion days, for Fraternities, Mother’s and Memorial days, ete. 

The illustrations following are often more valuable than the 
sermon. The book will be a helpful one to those in need of sug- 
gestion and who are being constantly called upon for special 
sermons. F. M. Powe. 
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Vil. CHURCH EFFICIENCY AND PEDAGOGY. 


When You Enlist. By Margaret Slattery. The Jordan and More 
Press, Boston. 112 pages. Price 75 cents net. 


Miss Slattery is well known for her inspirational books for 
boys and girls. In this series of studies she undertakes to make 
real the meaning of church membership to young people. The 
average youth, upon coming into the church, has little conception 
of the privileges or duties which now become his. A great weak- 
ness of our church life has been that little or no definite instruc- 
tion has ordinarily been provided to make our young church 
members more efficient. Miss Slattery takes her cue from the 
inspiring hymn, “The Son of God Goes Forth to War,’’ and 
about this thought gathers a series of talks on ‘‘The Noble 
Army,” ‘“‘The First Reeruit,” ‘‘The Early Conflict?’ ‘““March- 
ing on,’’ “Meeting Defeat,’ “The Undaunted,” ‘‘I Pledge Al- 
legiance.” The book has some excellent illustrative matter, and 
could be used to fine advantage by pastors and young people’s 
leaders. G. S. Dossrns. 


The Larger Stewardship. By Charles A. Cook. The Judson Press, 
Philadelphia. 118 pages. Price $1.00 net. 


Readers of literature on this subject will recall Dr. Cook’s 
pioneer volume, ‘‘Stewardship and Missions,’’ which became the 
most widely used textbook on this subject. In this new book Dr. 
Cook undertakes to go ‘‘back of the money question to the man 
himself.” This conception of the larger stewardship includes the 
stewardship of personality, of talents, of calling, of influence, of 
time, of substance. It is significant that the last chapter, rather 
than the first, deals with the subject of money. ‘‘Stewardship of 
property,” says Dr. Cook, ‘‘is only one item in a far larger and 
more impressive whole.” The distinguished characteristic of 
this book on stewardship is its Scripturalness. The author’s be- 
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ginning point in every case is the teaching of the Bible, and his 
discussion consists largely in an interpretation and application 
of the Scriptures at each point. This book would make a splen- 
did text for a series of prayer meeting studies, or for a special 
class in stewardship. G. S. Dosprns. 


Building a Standard Sunday-School. By Arthur Flake. The Bap- 
tist Sunday School Board, Nashville, Tenn. 157 pages. Price 60 cents. 


No man in the Southern Baptist Convention has had a wider 
range of experience and observation than Mr. Flake, secretary of 
the Department of Administration of the Baptist Sunday School 
Board. In this Handbook Mr. Flake has set up ten great items 
in the building of a standard Sunday-school, following the 
“Standard of Excellence’’ projected by his denomination. He 
begins with a discussion of the design, aim and value of a stan- 
dard of excellence, and proceeds then to show what each item in 
the standard involves and to give the practical steps by which 
the end in view is to be achieved. This is one of the indispensa- 
ble books for the pastor and the superintendent. 

G. S. Dossrns. 


From Strength to Strength. By Margaret M. Lackey. The Home 
Mission Board of the Southern Baptist Convention, Atlanta, Ga. 140 
pages. Price 50 cents net. 


Miss Lackey has in this book gathered a wealth of material 
on Baptist Home Missions. She does not deal with underlying 
principles, nor with methods as such, but undertakes to empha- 
size principles and methods, needs and opportunities, through 
a series of concrete stories about the work and the workers. Re- 
latively too little attention has been given in mission study to 
the work at home, and those who desire to refresh their thinking 
concerning missionary conditions in the homeland will find this 
book of exceptional value. G. S. Dossrns. 
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The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship. By John W. Versteeg. The 
Abingdon Press, New York. 218 pages. $1.00 net. 


Ideas become perverted both through disuse and overuse. 
One of the most neglected doctrines of the Christian faith has 
been that of stewardship; yet when this idea began to lay hold 
on men’s minds, it opened wp so many avenues of thought and 
practical application that forthwith it began to suffer abuse. A 
flood of ‘‘stewardship literature” began to pour from the press, 
to which there has been a reaction on the part of thoughtful peo- 
ple as they begin to ask, ‘‘ What is the deeper meaning of stew- 
ardship?” Dr. Versteeg’s book is an effort to answer this in- 
quiry. 

The author begins with an effort to state the claims of stew- 
ardship. Stewardship comes, he says, to say that we need to re- 
think our religion. Stewardship does not stop with tithing, nor 
is it mere sentimentalism. ‘‘Stewardship is synonymous with 
Christian thoughtfulness.” Summarizing the claims of steward- 
ship, he holds that it asks that we live our faith, that we enter 
into the joy of unselfishness. “For itself it makes the claim that 
it has the vision needed for a better way of life, and that its mes- 
sage is timely for the day in which we live. Every Christian 
therefore ought to consider its case. And he must give it his 
vote; neutrality is impossible; he must be for or against!’ 

What, then, is the foundation of this doctrine of stewardship ? 
It is life, as over against formalism and ecclesiasticism. ‘‘Life 
is progress in love,” and our service must articulate our love. 
Stewardship, then, is founded on the sense of reach for God and 
humankind. Stewards are in earnest for the reign of God on 
earth. ‘They therefore seek to make society spiritual. They know 
of no other way to follow Jesus Christ. 

The author reacts so violently from the legalistic application 
of the principle of tithing as almost to make it appear that he 
has no sympathy for the modern emphasis on this practice. Yet 
a little later in the discussion he comes to the defense of the tithe. 
He finds, as most of us do, that objections to tithing are for the 
most part grounded in stinginess. ‘‘There can be no doubt,’’ he 
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concludes, “that for people in moderate circumstances this per- 
centage provides a working basis for benevolence—though not 
a rigid rule.’’ He points conclusively to the happy results of 
tithing in the lives of those who have practiced it. The tithe is 
an equitable minimum, but “becomes a danger if it leaves us 
too much for ourselves.” Tithing, by itself, is not stewardship. 
“Tt may be the expression, but also the repression, of our sense 
of stewardship. It may be a sop of conscience, or it may be a 
work of love. What it is depends totally upon what our stew- 
ardship means.” 

The author’s discussion of ‘‘Stewardship and Property’’ is 
unusually clear and valuable. A steward is a trustee of God’s 
goods, he shows, and must see that his property truthfully repre- 
sents God, and works the will of God. The trustee of God’s 
goods will think more of God than of goods. Wealth is a social 
product and must serve society. Stewardship for God, there- 
fore, means stewardship for society. The high function of prop- 
erty is to develop personality. ‘‘A Christian steward will make 
his property god-like, and his property in turn will make him 
like his God. All this forces the conclusion that there can be no 
ownership apart from obligation ; and so it comes about that ‘‘we 
have a right to such property as we have the right to use.’’ Listen 
to this gripping challenge: ‘‘The world needs God; our money 
can bring him to men. The world needs his reign; our money 
can build up his democracy. Is one-tenth of one’s earnings ex- 
cessive to give to a cause like this? The outcome of our income 
must be the success of Christ’s cause !’’ 

Stewardship has a deeper meaning for the confused and self- 
ish social order in which we live. The principle of stewardship, 
which is but the application of the ethics of Jesus to practical 
life, will solve the problem of capital and labor. ‘‘Stewardship 
asks of church folks that they shall look out on the world through 
the eyes of Jesus Christ. If they consent to do this, stewards are 
confident that they will render one verdict and only one: person- 
ality must have precedence over property; God and not goods 
is man’s goal; greed must go for good.” To recapitulate, “We be- 
gan by noting that there is a revival of stewardship. There are 
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idiosyncrasies and misinterpretations; but at the heart of it all 
there is a determination to seek the will of God in regard to 
property. This is expressed in the tithe, which frequently ob- 
tains from inferior motives, and is often resorted to at the be- 
hest of legalism, but it evidences the churdh’s desire to see the 
will of God done in the earth. But if stewardship ends with the 
tithe or with generosity, the means has defeated the end, and a 
good has once again been made the enemy of the best. There must 
be an honest facing of what life is for. There are those who try to 
be Christians with a content view of life, but only the view of life 
that fulfills the intent of God can hope to follow Christ. We see 
that property, an instrument for good, has been utilized for evil. 
A Christian’s private attitude toward it, therefore, is that he 
may use it only for the development of his soul and the saving of 
the world, the honor of his God. In business his attitude is that 
the will of God and ‘his reign must come to expression in it. Prop- 
erty, in public relations, must articulate Christ. The social order 
must be Christianized. The church, which most nearly of all 
institutions should approximate an unselfish life in God, must 
be first in its sense of trusteeship with the property it thas. It 
must be a priest in the realm of stewardship. But it must also 
be prophet. It cannot rest content until the servant spirit domi- 
nates all men. It must both practice and preach stewardship.’’ 

Here is indicated a line of thought and practice which will 
reconcile conflicting opinion on this tremendous and vitally im- 
portant subject of stewardship and tithing. We are not to agree 
at once with what may be said on such a subject; but we can 
agree that this is the strategic point of attack in bringing to the 
cause of Jesus Christ that support which is necessary for ulti- 
mate triumph. 

“The Deeper Meaning of Stewardship’’ is representative of 
the new thinking which is being done in this significant realm. 
In connection with it attention may be called to Ralph 8. Cush- 
man’s ‘“The Message of Stewardship” and ‘‘Adventures in Stew- 
ardship.’’ The first is a book of daily devotions and class study 
which shows that the principle of stewardship underlies the en- 
tire message of the Old and New Testaments. In the second the 
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argument for stewardship is not presented as such, but the actual 
experiences of tithing people are told. Another indispensable 
study in stewardship is by Harvey Reeves Calkins, ‘‘A Man and 
his Money.” A splendid collection of sermons by representative 
preachers is found in the volume, ‘‘Modern Stewardship Ser- 
mons.’’ It is a happy sign that so much worthwhile literature is 
being produced on this fundamental subject. 
G. 8S. Dossrns. 


Vill. COMPARATIVE RELIGION AND MISSIONS. 


The Christian Movement in Japan, Korea and Formosa. A year 
Book of Christian Work. Twenty-first Annual Issue. Editor D. C. 
Holtom; Associate Editors, A. C. Bosanquet, J. E. Knipp, Arthur Jor- 
gensen, H. A. Rhodes (Korea), D. S. Spencer (also Statistician). 
Published by the Federation of Christian Missions, Japan, 1923. 
Pp VII and 697. For sale in America by the Committee of Reference 
and Counsel, 25 Madison Ave., New York. $1.50. 


Always indispensible to the understanding of missionary 
work in Japan, this annual is this year of very peculiar interest. 
Last year was the jubilee of the organization of the first evangel- 
ical church in Japan, and the Federated Missions seized upon 
this fact as occasion for the preparation of a volume that would 
be of especial and permanent value to the study of the situation 
in Japan. A comprehensive plan was adopted and has been 
carried through with skill that commends the work to all stu- 
dents of Missions. The book was arranged with special reference 
to its use as a study book. 

There is no land in the world to-day more important than 
Japan for the world influence of Christianity, and none more 
urgent in its claims on the interest and the effort of the people of 
Christ. There is an opportunity: for Christian evangelism such 
as there has not been in the past. There was a period in the 
80’s when the people were as friendly and accessible as now, 
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possibly more so; but they are now far more intelligent in their 
interest, and far better prepared to weigh and to appreciate the 
meaning and the significance of the religion of Jesus Christ. 
Japan is indefinitely more a factor in the life of the world now 
than she was forty years ago. It is of first importance that the 
missionary forces of the churches shall bestir themselves to carry 
the full meaning of the gospel of our Lord to the progressive 
Japanese. This book will be of the greatest value in understand- 
ing the situation and the problems that face us in dealing with 
the matter of evangelizing Japan. I would suggest that one 
ought by all means to get a special issue of the Japan Evangelist, 
Tokyo, carrying a series of papers read at the recent annual Con- 
ference of the Federated Missions of Japan. They were all un- 
der the head of ‘Building the Church in Japan.” The papers 
were all able and they deal with the problems with a thorough- 
ness and a comprehensiveness not possible in the Year Book. 
The book and the magazine together will give one a fine insight 
into the history, the importance, the problems and the opportuni- 
ties of the cause of Christianity in the Japanese Empire. 
W. O. Carver. 


The Ways of Ah Sin. A composite Narrative of Things as they 
are. By Charles R. Shepherd. Th.D., New York, 1923, Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 223 pp. $1.50. 


Dr. Shepherd spent some years as missionary in Canton. 
After his return to America he became the representative of the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society in work among Chi- 
nese on the Pacific Coast. So able has been his service that a 
movement has been proposed for uniting under his supervision 
the work of several denominations. 

Any worker among the Chinese in America very soon 
finds himself facing evil in organized and subtly working 
forms almost beyond imagination. The working of this evil 
is in this book portrayed with dramatic power and thrilling in- 
terest. No lurid tale of crime and intrigue can surpass what 
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one reads here. The characters live and stir the soul as the 
traffic in most sacred human values and human lives is laid 
bare. The working of the murderous “Tongs” is opened up to 
the reader’s gaze. It is a courageous portrayal and ought to 
prove mightily effective for its end, arousing a public sentiment 
that will demand adequate legislation and sustain its applica- 
tion to the expulsion from our shores of the criminal element of 
the Chinese. 

The work is in dramatic story form with all the color and 
movement of a cinematic thriller. A didactic discussion of the 
“causes and cure” fills the last chapter a sort of appendix. 

It is to be regretted that more attention was not given to the 
proof reading. It is especially jarring to run repeatedly upon 
those present day abominations ‘‘alright’’, and ‘‘most” for ‘‘al- 
most.” Other blunders are only less offending. 

W. O. Carver. 


IX. ESSAYS AND FICTION. 


America Faces The Future. By Durant Drake. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 1922. 339 pp. Price $2.50. 


This is an interesting, well written volume, dealing with a 
familiar theme. The freshness and sympathy of the author are the 
only new things in the book. His aim is a worthy one, and be- 
cause there are so many useful and familiar truths, together 
with a good bibliography in a single volume, this book should 
be in the hands of every American youth. Coming, as it does, 
from such able hands, in the after war slump, it will serve a 
great purpose. The book is divided into five headings, Liberty, 
Equality, Democracy, Efficiency and Patriotism, with 7,7,5,5,5. 
chapters respectfully under the various heads. Under each of 
these heads are worthwhile discussions of the most vital factors 
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of American life. Political and Civil liberty, the Constitution, 
The Individual, Free Speech, Law and Order, Justice, Race, Ed- 
ucation, Health, Work, Prosperity, Honesty, Democracy in all 
of its phases, Big Business, Peaceableness, ete., receive fresh and 
able treatment. The friendly criticism of our many weaknesses 
and failures are arresting. The author’s discussion of Race, The 
Constitution, the Supreme Court and Law and Order are worthy 
of special mention. While the thought is materialistic idealism, 
yet the Christian man can readily see that Christianity must 
reign at any Conference table unless America is to travel the 
same road of the ancient nations which forgot God. There is a 
little of the characteristic New England provincialism in dealing 
with the Negro. This is a good book, worthy of wide study. 


F. M. Powe... 


Sky Lines. By Halford E. Luccock, Author Christian Crusade for 
World Democracy, Studies in the Parables of Jesus, Fares Please, etc. 
The Abingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. 1923. 


A book of sprightly essays on themes more or less related to 
religion, treated with engaging originality, humor and imagina- 
tion. Think of such themes as these treated religiously! ‘‘Rules 
for Giving a Party,’’ ‘‘Seven Years Bad Luck,’’ ‘‘Cook’s 
Tours,’’ ‘‘The Funeral March of the Marionettes,’’ ‘‘A Plea 
for the Conservation of Old Fashioned Diseases’’. Well the ex- 
planation is that the author is eminently successful in imparting 
to all he writes two qualities not often joined in holy wedlock— 
a keen wit and spiritual earnestness. In this he is a sort of Dan 
Crawford, and likely to be like Dan doubly useful. The last 
chapter is significant, ‘‘The Advertising Man Talks.’’ 

Gro. B. Eager. 
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X. MISCELLANEOUS. 


The American Baptist Publication Society’s Sunday School 
helps are models of their kind. We doubt if they have ever been 
better in form, more complete in range, or of higher quality than 
now. 


Anger—lIts Religious and Moral Significance. By George Malcolm 
Stratton, Professor of Psychology in the University of California. The 
Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. $2.25 net. 


The remarkable range of the author’s study of this familiar 
subject is seen at a glance in his table of contents: Part I, ‘‘The 
Place of Anger in Morals’’ (four chapters) ; Part II, ‘‘The Dil- 
emma of Religion: Anger in the Great Faiths’’ (three chapters) ; 
Part III, ‘‘Anger in Religions Growth’’ (seven chapters) ; Part 
IV, “The Future of Anger in the West’’ (four chapters). The 
well filled pages (267) are made immediately available by an In- 
dex of eight and a half pages. The subject is of immediate impor- 
tance now, because here lie the roots of war, no less than of do- 
mestic infelicity and social strife. The writer acknowledges him- 
self indebted to an invitation that reached him when he was 
studying ‘‘pugnacity in animals and men” that resulted in the 
delivery of the lectures that now make up this volume. It in- 
vites and requires and rewards the most serious study. 

Gro. B. Eager. 


The Threshold. By M. W. A. The Macmillan Co., New York, 1923. 
Cloth, pp. 289. $2.00 net. 


The initials leave the author of this remarkable autobio- 
graphy unknown to the reviewer. Ill and on the verge of death, 
but with a mind unclouded and clear-visioned, she wrote these 
Amiel-like meditations on the meaning of nature, life, evolution 
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and the unseen future. The result is a prose lyric, of rarest 
quality and style. She discusses the Cosmos as a living, growing 
whole, of which all life—of plant, brute and man—is part and 
parcel; and, in doing so, bears abundant witness to her love for 
external nature and her intimate knowledge of literature, hu- 
man nature and human experience. The discussion is entirely 
impersonal, and so neither “religious” nor ‘‘irreligious,” in the 
conventional sense. But clearly to her the material and the 
spiritual are essential parts of the one whole, the cosmic uni- 
verse; and the all-pervading life covers the life that now is and 
that which is to come. It reminds the reviewer, in a way, of the 
brilliant puzzling story of a life written by a gifted Southern 
girl and published after her death some years ago under the 
title, ““The Annals of an Invertebrate.’ It is not strange that 
the author of ‘‘The Threshold,’’ prefaces her story with these 
lines of Walt Whitman: 


‘“The Earth never tires; 
The Earth is rude, silent, incomprehensible at first—Nature 
is rude and incomprehensible at first; 
Be not discouraged—keep on—there are divine things, well 


enveloped ; 
I swear to you there are divine things more beautiful than 
words can tell!’’ Gro. B. Eager. 


What it Means to Be A Christian. By Edward Iverach Bosworth. 
Pilgrim Press, Chicago. 94 pages. Price $1.25. 


Dr. Bosworth is professor of New Testament in the Oberlin 
(Ohio) School of Theology. One picks up hhis little volume for 
what it promises but lays it down with the feeling that it has 
missed its purpose. The aim of the book is to so present the 
message of Christianity that it will make its appeal to the much 
heralded “average man”’ Theological terms are to be avoided. 
God is a ‘‘Vast Mind Energy,” Jesus Christ is a “Unique Lead- 
er,’ The Holy Spirit is a ‘‘nowerful moral Influence,” Sin is 
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selfishness, laziness, weakness, unfriendliness, Christianity is ‘‘a 
wonderful way of living” seeking to ‘‘produce honest, friendly, 
powerful” men. 

It is not clear whether the author accepts the New Testament. 
He believes that man came up from and through low forms of 
life and hence does not need an atoning Saviour but one who 
appeals and exerts a moral influence sufficient to move some men 
to repent. 

The purpose of the author is noble. One welcomes any at- 
tempt to make the unsearchable riches of Christ more acceptable 
to an age that must have them or perish. The style of the book 
is uncertain—Bright flashes there are, but large sections pre- 
sent a necessary “groping.’’ The social message of the book is 
of high value. One doubts that the book will be of help“to the 
elass for which it was written. It will scarcely meet the needs 
which conscious and deliberate sin has produced in men. 

Decidedly the most worthy parts of the book are those deal- 
ing with “Prayer’’ and the ‘‘Church.” The entire book will pay 
rereading largely because of the questions raised rather than 
answered. The book’s value will be to the Christian rather than 
to the unsaved. F. M. PoweE.. 


Twelve Merry Fishermen. By Lynn Harold Hough. 1923. The Ab- 
ingdon Press, New York and Cincinnati. Pages 128. Price $1.00. 


Dr. Hough is the brilliant pastor of the Central Methodist 
Church of Detroit. He was formerly pastor of the Northwestern 
University at Evanston. He has fifteen other books to his credit 
and has a gift for philosophical and historical subjects. But 
he has also a turn for the practical and the imaginative. The 
present volume tells the story of a minister’s club and their re- 
actions to present world conditions. It is done in a dramatic 
style with great freshness and force and sympathy. The range of 
talk among the ministers in the club covered a great variety of 
topics and Dr. Hough has set it all forth in the most entertain- 
ing manner. The book will be greatly enjoyed by all who read 
it. A. T. Roperrson. 


